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PROBLEMS OF MODERN MUSIC 


By EGON WELLESZ 


OMING generations will look upon the musical period from 
1900 to 1920 as one of the most remarkable, if not one of 
the most fertile. For in the entire history of occidental 
music hardly any other period is known in which so many apparently 
disparate works, based on diverse hypotheses, have been produced, 
as in this. For the investigator, those epochs that give evidence 
of a will to create something new always possess a peculiar at- 
traction; consequently, transitional periods and the examination 
of their formative elements have always called forth an intensive 
critical exegesis. It may be observed, as well, that all the move- 
ments of the present time are accompanied by an almost dis- 
quieting flood of commentaries which find fault with what had 
been unduly praised just before, and praise to the skies to-day 
what will be exposed as an aberration to-morrow. But this is 
an unavoidable phenomenon, and a necessary one; for the present ° 
will never arrive at more than a relative comprehension of itself. 
When it occurs, besides, as in this period, that an extreme 
convulsion has torn asunder the bonds of internationality during 
a series of decisive years, it is not a matter for surprise that at the 
moment when the artistic delimiting lines are again vanishing it 
should appear to be exceptionally difficult to obtain a clear view 
of recent developments.—For a time of seclusion from the world 
may be of benefit for an individual who has already attained the 
maturity of his personality, but never for a group of artists, who 
require continuous association with universal productivity to 
prevent them from developing traits that are provincialisms. 
There is a cosmopolitanism which is not an obsolete fashion, but 
a conception borne in upon the French encyclopedists equally 
with Beethoven, Napoleon and Goethe—a conception still alive 
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in the choicest minds of all nations. This conception inspires 
men so mightily to develop the breadth of their individuality 
that it shall be comprehended and accepted as an ideal not only 
by their own nation, but also by all humanity. 

Whether it was given to that period to develop a genius 
on a par with the great masters of the past, one who towers above 
the general level of production as they did and will also maintain 
that eminence when viewed in the light of history—who can say 
at this time? Experience warns against it. For almost always, 
transitional periods like that through which we have just passed 
were favorable to the development of talent, but not of genius, 
inasmuch as an artist of genius seldom seeks new paths, but 
gathers together the complex of contemporary movements into 
a definitive expression. It is not the unexpected, the novel, 
which is significant for the creations of genius, but imperative, 
unequivocal expression. 

However, now that according to all appearances the period 
of seeking is approaching its end, it is by no means impossible 
that here and there musicians may arise whose works, in the era 
into which we are entering, will measure up to all requirements. 


* * 
* 


Currency has been given to many catch-words in which the 
attempt was made to condense the essentials of the musical 
movements of recent years. I have no intention of occupying 
myself with them here. As a creative musician who is actively 
interested in understanding both himself and his time, it is my 
aim to touch on certain problems which strike me as crucial for 
a comprehension of this period. 


RoMANTICISM 


The extraordinary, tragic events through which all the 
peoples of Europe have lived were presaged, years before, by a 
certain tendency in art which might perhaps be most fittingly 
designated as an intensified pessimism. For such events never 
come to pass unprepared; they are always heralded by certain 
spiritual developments, by works of art which, by reason of their 
tendency, produce an extraordinary impression and forewarn the 
keen observer of the impending crisis. 

Music, at the beginning of this century, had become moody, 
lacking the true joy of life. The musical dramatists chose by 
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preference tragical subjects, and hardly a single really merry 
comedy-opera of importance came to light in these years. The 
music of the period was overladen; melodies and themes were 
smothered by excessive orchestral sonority, and lost their clarity 
in a fullness of detail. Musicians were allured by the quantity 
rather than the quality of the tone. Generally speaking, most 
of the celebrated scores of these years are badly instrumented, 
because it is well-nigh impossible for the ear to distinguish the 
several instruments composing the orchestra, so strongly does the 
full, blended tone predominate. 

A false type of psychology intruded itself into all such com- 
positions as were set to words. Bear in mind, for example, how 
enlivening and refreshing the wood-bird’s song in Siegfried is, 
characterized by a melody which aims stylistically to imitate the 
singing of a bird. This is in keeping with the spirit of the scene. 
By contrast, how unpleasing is the effect when, in cases innumer- 
able, the musicians cut athwart the sense of the poem in a scene 
or a song and set up a musical twittering merely because the word 
“bird” occurs. This only as an illustration which fits numberless 
other cases. A ready rejoinder might be, that during the high 
tide of the vocal madrigal in the seventeenth century this same 
working-out of details around some particular word often occurred, 
thereby deflecting the current of the general meaning. A sufficient 
answer would be, that either case is intolerable from the view- 
point of a loftier conception of art, and manifests, at bottom, an 
infantile lack of intellectual training. 

All these phenomena—excessive sonority, overwrought de- 
tails, psychological extravagances—are symptoms of decadence, 
signs of the overmaturity of an epoch. They signify the end of 
romantic impressionability. 

The romantic artist was the first revolutionary. He felt 
himself in opposition to the world. The whole world became 
an experience for him. Up to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century one took up the trade of musician like that of a mechanic. 
The creative musician conceived himself as the member of a guild, 
in which he might win preéminence by dint of greater dexterity. 
When his works found favor, he was desired to compose many 
more in the same style. 

The romantic musician conceived himself as an “‘individu- 
ality.” Hedevoted himself to music with the intention of 
achieving the best and highest. It was at this time that the 
conception of the modern musician, as we know him, first emerged. 
When he produced an important work, it was expected to show an 
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advance over those preceding it; the repetition of any similar 
subject was held to signify an abatement of inspiration. If the 
advance, the intensification, could not be intrinsic, there had to 
be some additional extrinsic effect—increase in length or in the 
resources of instrumentation. 

Romanticism, in its finest creations, attained increased 
profundity of psychic expression. In its musical portrayal of 
nature it was wholly new. For the romantic artist did not view 
nature objectively, but filled it with the conceptions of his own 
spirit. Into nature he injected his own being, his own impassioned 
emotions. 

But that which, in the earliest creations of the romantic 
artists, was a living, immediate impression, congealed in the 
sequel to a mannerism. For the rush of the wind, the murmur 
of the rivulet, the roar of the sea, the thunder of the tempest, 
there was evolved in the course of years a series of fixed tone- 
symbols, which were used over and over again with slight deviations. 
An intensification and further perfection was not wrought out by 
means of melodic or rhythmic effects, but through harmonic 
complexities and increased sonority. 

In art there may be found not only “original geniuses” (as 
they were popularly called in Germany toward the close of the 
eighteenth century). But no species of epigone is more insuffer- 
able than that which imitates, not the form of great predecessors, 
but their subjective emotionality, their temperament. It is a 
characteristic of the music at the end of the nineteenth century 
and the beginning of the twentieth, in all countries, that the mu- 
sicians imitated the peculiar psychic impressions of certain com- 
posers without having themselves experienced such emotions. 
In the last analysis we find that, in the Symphony, it was the 
method of developing an idea by means of an intensification, 
wherein Beethoven is the prototype, which we meet again and 
again even in the most insignificant compositions, so that one is 
continually confronted by a pseudo-pathos. The melodic thoughts 
are not developed, but dramatized; it is as if some one in speaking 
of an unimportant matter cannot adopt a simple narrative tone, 
but breaks out in loud, violent declamation. 

Possibly no one recognized the inherent falsity of this way 
of composing so soon as Debussy. This recognition led him to 
reduce the media of his art toa minimum. But no one was more 
straitly limited by this process of purification in his art, than he 
himself—like our present-day architects, who, in their despair over 
the falsities of ornamentation, sham pillars and sham facades, 
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the imitations of ancient castles and palaces, take refuge in the 
simplest constructions. Debussy, as an artist of his own time, 
was an impressionist. But that is by no means the essential 
aspect of his individuality. He was one more musician who always 
followed the call of his inner voice and lived anew in every 
measure. In reality, his influence as an example, as a pioneer 
of the new epoch in music, is greater than that of his works. 

It is certain that no artist can get along without a number of 
symbols which are, practically, cut-and-dried formulas. For all 
that, these formulas must not affect the true inwardness of the 
work, otherwise it will become stereotyped. Even the art of the 
madrigalists, the art of Hindel and Bach, utilized a variety of 
tone-symbols, had already evolved a musical language; but it was 
left for Romanticism to create the vast equipment of typical forms 
over which modern music holds sway in so alarming a fashion. 
Some individual once originated these symbols. But, as the years 
went by, epigones appropriated them more and more, imitating 
only their unimportant, extrinsic features. The language of 
passion, too, notably in the operas of the post-Wagnerian epoch, 
was unreflectingly copied, the composers never considering how 
greatly they were thereby limiting their musical speech. 


IMPRESSIONISM 


Doubtless a goodly portion of the mannerisms and formalisms 
injected into modern music during the course of the romantic 
period lies at the door of impressionists of the second rank. I 
say intentionally “of the second rank.” For a great artist, to 
whatever tendency he may adhere, enriches art, because he 
transmutes the fullness of his inner life into art. But, whereas 
the second-grade artists of the eighteenth century could bring 
forth only charming creations, because they had learned their art 
like good handicraftsmen, and whereas this same class, at the 
dawn of romanticism, introduced into music new—even if insignifi- 
cant—nuances of emotions and visions and, above all, what is 
designated by the German word “‘Stimmung” (mood), the epi- 
gones of impressionism did not possess this capacity. In their 
works there is no balance, no equilibrium between what they 
would do and what they can do. One often has the feeling that the 
creative capacity does not measure up to the intensity of the urge 
to creation. What is lacking in primal clarity and purity of ex- 
pression they strive to make good by a variegated orchestration, 
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simulated polyphony, unusual harmonies. The public, of course, 
permits itself to be dazzled by such externalities—indeed, it will 
prefer such works to others exhibiting less dazzling and fascinating 
peculiarities, which cannot deceive a good musician. 


EXPRESSIONISM 


For us there looms large another danger, that has, in fact, 
already overtaken us—the other extreme. Expressionism is the 
term applied, in the plastic arts, to that tendency which seeks to 
represent things, not as they appear at a given moment, but in 
their essence, stripped of all fortuities. This term is only superfi- 
cially applicable to music. Every art has always been at once 
impressionistic and expressionistic, only in certain periods greater 
significance has been attributed to description, in others to expres- 
sion. But to-day we see, that as a reaction against the romantic 
exuberance of feeling an art is in process of development which 
might be called the Music of Irony, the Music of Wit. This music, 
which aims to make head against romanticism, is still more 
“literary”? and unmusical than this latter. 

It is almost a saddening spectacle to see how everywhere, in all 
countries, a species of musical humor is coming to the front which 
is incapable of eliciting a smile from anyone but its author. 

I admit that I esteem Eric Satie very highly, and that I 
grasped, earlier than most, his singular significance as an individ- 
uality; but it is absurd that all young musicians should now be 
copying Satie, without possessing his profound native sense of 
irony. There is now in gradual course of creation a whole library 
of compositions of which one needs but to read the opening meas- 
ures in order to know how the piece will end. The melody consists 
almost invariably of simple four-measure song-periods, the bass 
motive repeats itself without alteration from the first measure to 
the last, and the whole thing is made piquant solely by setting the 
bass in a key different from that of the melody. They are regular 
folk-songs with wrong basses. 

I know that in the method employed by Stravinsky in these 
matters there lies a great virtuosity, a great talent, a masterly 
sense for construction and contrast. But it is manifest that, in 
the hands of ungifted musicians, the employment of such obvious 
effects becomes quite intolerable. Contrariwise, how splendidly 
has Darius Milhaud, in his Protée, for example, succeeded in com- 
bining his own rich and striking melody with elements borrowed 
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by him from Stravinsky. Where similar effects are employed in 
such wise, we feel the controlling influence of a fructification which 
might be termed the “Emotionality of the Period,” and rejoice 
in the variations of this emotionality discovered by individual 
artists. 

There is to-day, as in former times, a pseudo-modern art, and 
I fear that these “pseudo-movements” will spread further and 
further, together with the growth of musical life as we know it at 
present. It is useless to oppose so vast amovement. The danger 
of these things vanishes when their hollowness is recognized. The 
best way to combat them is to continue putting forth new crea- 
tions conceived in all honesty of purpose and without consideration 
of the prevailing mode, listening only to the inner voice. From 
this will naturally arise the true synthesis of expressionism and 
impressionism. 


Tue New CLassicism 


Ferruccio Busoni was the first to herald the coming of a new 
period of classicism. I am not sure that the term is happily 
chosen, for during the course of the romantic period it acquired an 
unpleasant tang. As classicists were understood, at that time, 
those artists who did not share the new, subtle sensibilities of 
romanticism or accept the wonderful new sonorities of the orches- 
tra, but went on composing along the lines laid down by the great 
masters, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, utilizing the means of expres- 
sion created by these masters without remotely approaching them 
in point of genius. Now, we do not propose a revival of any such 
academical art, and the above term is not intended to mean any- 
thing more than that, following so many years of trial and experi- 
mentation, we seem to perceive the dawn of a new epoch of tranquil 
creative activity; that we are preparing to utilize the numerous 
intrinsic and extrinsic achievements of recent decades; that in 
this coming period the wrecking of the forms shall cease, and that 
the attempt shall be made to reinstate musical architecture on a 
new footing. 

And most of us feel that in this new epoch it is not the de- 
monic creative impulse of Beethoven that shall be our guide, but 
rather the indescribable harmony of Mozart. It is passing strange 
that, while we possess many technical analyses dealing with 
Beethoven’s symphonic output, the mastery of Mozart’s thematic 
work has not yet been fully solved. For Brahms taught us to 
understand the Beethoven of the middle period, and Wagner him 
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of the later; but Mozart has remained without a continuator; he 
surpasses all other composers by the playful ease with which he 
intertwines ideas of various meaning. 

Hence, when we are discussing a “‘new classicism,’ we do not 
wish to have this term understood as signifying the advent of a new 
*‘manner,” but as anticipating the production of works in which 
we shall seek to revive the symmetry, the harmony, the wise 
limitation of means, that are exemplified in the works of antiquity, 
of the Renaissance, of the French and English classics. While the 
romantic artist attempts, in each of his works, the attainment of 
something entirely different from what has gone before, and 
pushes individualism to the utmost limit, there is now dawning— 
and assuredly for a long duration—an epoch of objectivism in which 
new types shall again be created, whose content will be modified 
by the artists in work after work without disrupting the form. 
And then a new classical eclecticism will again urge the artists to 
seek new paths, to change the form, to value the content above the 
form;—this is a periodical round, and anyone who knows the 
history of his art can tell at what point the evolution has arrived, 
per analogiam with earlier periods. 

However, this knowledge avails the creative artist not at all, 
unless his intuition is bound up with an inner experience. He 
must have arrived at a point where the beaten track no longer 
suffices him, where he feels that the rhythm of his blood demands 
a mode of expression different from the conventional. Upon this 
new path he will enter almost against his will, urged on by the 
inward, imperative voice. The artist of our day, who detaches 
himself from the romantic world and passes into the cooler, 
more reflective sphere of classicism, must first of all have won 
through to a higher clarity of conception—must have risen to 
clearer insight above the murk of passion. This metamorphosis 
of art from the romantic to the classic also requires a change of 
attitude on the part of the auditor. He must undergo the trans- 
mutation together with the artist. For him it will be less arduous, 
as he will not lead, but be led. He will feel, too, that the new 
tendency is not an isolated movement in music, but runs parallel 
to universal tendencies that are part and parcel of the epoch. 

With this transformation there will be changed, in the first 
place, a conception which embraces the sum total of the general 
symptoms to be noted in a work of art—the conception of 
Style. 
The romantic artist sought to express himself in all that he 
created—i.e., his personality in a state of intensified, impassioned 
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emotion. When we trace the development of music in the ro- 
mantic period from its inception to its conclusion, we find that the 
intention of the composers was focussed, in the main, on the inten- 
sification of the emotional values. This they achieved by means 
of a more forceful employment of dissonant chords than before, 
and by developing sharply defined motives and passages as 
symbols of passionate feeling. In the case of compositions for 
orchestra, the contours of the melodic figures were thrown into 
stronger relief by orchestral coloring. Whereas at the birth of 
romanticism composers sought to present unity of mood, coherence, 
in a piece of music, and thereby unquestionably enriched the art, 
their successors turned more and more to a psychologization of 
details, through which the bold lines of the work were weakened 
in favor of the embellishments. This is most strikingly mani- 
fested in song-composition. At the commencement of romanti- 
cism masters of the Lied like Schubert invented a piano-accom- 
paniment designed, along sweeping lines, to express in tones the 
poetic content of the several strophes. In the following period, 
however, it was no longer the content of an entire poem, or of an 
entire strophe, that was interpreted by the piano-accompaniment, 
but single lines, even single words, were thrown into relief by the 
tone-coloring. A similar condition existed at the time of the 
great madrigalists, but in both cases the breadth of the conception 
suffered from the refinement of details. And the same tendency 
to emphasize details at the expense of unity of conception in the 
composition as a whole, is observable in all the other forms. For 
the macrocosm is substituted a microcosm which prevents the 
realization of broad contrasts. And so the artists are obliged to 
force their intentions by the employment of extrinsic agencies— 
strong dynamic effects of noisy instrumentation. 

Manifestly, this tendency conforms to a mutual reaction 
between artist and audience. An artist was peculiarly esteemed 
when he made some bold, decided gesture. The audience liked 
to recognize instantly the author of a composition by the recur- 
rence of certain distinguishing marks. And people were wont to 
call such (often quite external) marks of an author’s individuality, 
his “‘style.” 

Nowadays it is so customary to assume this standpoint as 
the correct one, that I find it necessary to emphasize the fact that 
this opinion is too closely bound up with externals to reach the 
heart of the problem. As time goes on, the conception of “‘style” 
is subjected to various interpretations; that is to say, of the totality 
of the distinguishing marks which, taken together, are termed 
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“style,” different ones are held to be important at different times. 
In some periods these marks lie nearer the surface of the composi- 
tion, in others deeper down. 

The reader is reminded that Goethe—as he himself says in 
the preface—wrote his most important autobiographical work, 
“Dichtung und Wahrheit,” because friends had requested him 
for an explanatory introduction to the Complete Edition of his 
works that should give an account of the impulses which led to 
their creation. For anyone attempting a survey of his total 
production, would find it incoherent, and would hardly believe 
that all these works were by the same author.—This fact strikes me 
as highly significant. The general public is apt to seek whatever, 
according to their intuitions, forms the connecting-links in an 
author’s works, on a very low level—in external criteria, not in 
some lofty idea that manifests itself only here and there in the 
works, but whose origin is to be sought in the author. 

Just here a new esthetic of music should enter in; for here we 
encounter problems which show the gulf that divides romantic 
music from a coming classic art. 

Should the question be asked, What has been most highly 
esteemed in a musical art-work during the past epoch? the answer 
would necessarily be, Characterization. Precisely as in this epoch, 
in the graphic arts, the Sketch has found a hitherto unknown 
estimation because it is more strongly expressive of the painter’s 
Will than the finished, painted picture, and leaves the beholder’s 
imagination at liberty to form its own conception;—precisely so, 
in music, have those compositions been most highly esteemed in 
which the will and individuality of their author were most strongly 
in evidence. 

Composers during the decadence of romanticism recognized 
the danger menacing themselves and their works, and sought 
some way of escape. But the time was not yet ripe for entering 
with success upon new paths. The process of liberating the Dis- 
sonance had not been fully carried out, neither had the symphonic 
form received its finishing touches, nor was the palette of the 
romantic orchestra completely tried out. So they were forced to 
pursue the old path to the end. But their music becomes ever 
more wilful, more complicated, a growing protest of the individual 
against the world; and never was the gulf between public and 
artist wider and more portentous. For the public, on hearing a 
new work, could no longer penetrate its real significance, but clung 
to the external shell of the composition, taking it for the kernel of 
the nut. From this arose the one-sided formulation of laws 
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defining Style, valid only for a period of intensified subjectivism, 
but not for musical art-works in general—not for artists who are 
striving to create a unified Whole, who endeavor to present in their 
works a reflection of the cosmos. 


* * 
* 


Their craving for characterization, for eloquent attitudes, led 
the artists to place their sole reliance on the agency of the Tones 
by means of which they thought to interpret their visions, slighting 
the Form in which this universe of tone should find expression. In 
every work, whether a symphony, an opera, or a quartet, they 
expressed only themselves, without considering that each of the 
several forms possesses a peculiar significance, the product of tradi- 
tion, concerning the kind of music which is suitable for the one or 
the other. 

The sense for the material of the motives with which the 
musician works as the architect works with stone, must be more 
strongly developed. When I set out to write a quartet, which is 
to be executed in a small auditorium before a few select hearers, I 
choose a concentrated form, seek the greatest condensation of 
musical expression, devise melodies whose quality is derived from 
the instruments themselves. When I write an opera, intended for 
a spacious, lavishly decorated hall and a great audience, a work 
whose performance lasts many times longer than that of a chamber- 
music work, and may be compared with an oration or a sermon 
delivered to a vast multitude, I seek greater breadth of expression, 
develop the ideas at greater leisure, with more powerful transitions 
and a broader scheme of harmonization. 

One should always reflect that it is less important to learn 
what the composer intends, than what he has to tell us through his 
work. The accomplished fact outweighs the intention. 

The true artist effaces self behind his work; in each he en- 
deavors to interpret something of that wherewith the Universal 
All has inspired him; but it is only in the totality of his creation 
that he can manifest himself. The mania for writing new, modern 
music has thrown the art into dire confusion. The public, in its 
judgment of compositions, still clings to the theme, and judges 
according as “the theme,” in its opinion, is original or not. We 
know how much Hindel owed his predecessors—how much 
Mozart owed his. The point at issue is not what a man takes 
over from his predecessors and contemporaries, but what he makes 
of it. To create is to mould. 
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The musical genius gathers together the streams of his time 
like the ocean; it is the same substance, but immeasurably 
mightier. And the mightier the work becomes, the further 
does the author himself retire into the supernatural, as the visible 
tool of a higher Power. 

So I think that, in our conception of Style, we ought not to 
concern ourselves merely with externals. It is not the recurrence 
of the same harmonies, rhythms, and similar motives, by which we 
are to recognize that the various works of a composer are the 
expression of his creative energy, but by a certain profounder 
unity which is not so easy to define in words; by an internal bond 
which connects all his works. Novelty in harmony and rhythm, 
boldness of counterpoint, are only means to the end. They are 
unmeaning, if the Whole is not buoyed up by some loftier idea. It 
is time that these [external] matters should receive no more atten- 
tion than they merit. It ought to be taken for granted that any 
composer who seeks for recognition beyond the ordinary, is in full 
possession of the technic of his period; such a foundation is a 
matter of course. Above and beyond that, first commences what 
is called “composition” —creation, its value, its effect, its evaluation. 

Our epoch is, at bottom, inimical to art. It busies itself with 
art rather out of a craving for luxury than from spiritua! urgency. 
It is the first epoch that has brought forth no great religious art- 
work—and that is near to a death-sentence for the spirit of a period. 
But out of all confusion, out of all agony over prevailing condi- 
tions, reémerges victorious the belief in the coming of a brighter 
future. It is this belief which may be regarded as a token that 
Art, as the forerunner of a higher existence, will regain the spiritual 
aspect which is hers of right. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 


retest 








IF BEETHOVEN HAD WRITTEN 
“FAUST” 


By OSCAR THOMPSON 


O-DAY, it is inconceivable that another composer should 
take the literary subject-matter of one of the Wagner 
music-dramas and build for it a new tonal edifice. Nor 

is it within the bounds of comprehension that some subsequent 
artisan of the lyric theater should recast the historic and legendary 
metal of Moussorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff.”” There may be less 
unanimity of opinion as to Debussy’s “‘Pelléas et Mélisande,” 
Montemezzi’s ““L’Amore dei Tre Re,”’ or the “‘Salome”’ of Richard 
Strauss; the forum is still an open one for these and for lesser 
works of contemporaneous favor. But it seems inevitable that 
Rossini’s feeble “‘Otello”’ should have been all but blotted out 
by some later masterwork, such as Verdi’s, and it is not surprising 
that a new “‘Paolo and Francesca”’ or “Romeo and Juliet”’ should 
come to light every few years, since these are operatic subjects— 
like “‘Zenobia,”’ “‘Lear,’”’ and ‘‘Macbeth’—that have yet to find 
their tonal mates. The successive failures or evanescent successes 
of innumerable theatrical settings have not robbed them of their 
resiliency; their salient fitness for musical investiture remains; 
they beckon always, awaiting the genius who will one day endow 
them with the sempiternal glory of utterance which opera-makers 
of tawdrier gifts have failed to achieve. 

Of such is ‘“‘Faust.’”’ An operatic register lists some forty 
operas and operettas which bear the name. More than half of 
these are of German origin, with French, Italian, Belgian, Bohe- 
mian, Swedish, English and Irish works to companion them. A 
majority of them saw the light before the parturition of the 
familiar Gounod, Boito and Berlioz scores. That the ‘“Fausts” 
of Spohr, Seyfried, Ruta, Bertin and the others are forgotten 
to-day is not because they are in the penumbra of some monumental 
later opus. A perdurable “Faust” remains to be written, granting 
that the works of Gounod, Boito and Berlioz have merited, each 
in its measure, the span of public attention and applause they have 
obtained. Of the many composers who have wrestled with 
Goethe’s tragedy, it can be said with Mephistopheles: 


Had they the Philosopher’s Stone, I swear it, 
The Stone would lack the Philosopher! 


18 
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Perhaps no more telling single test of the enduring worth of 
a musical setting of any important literary subject can be devised 
than this one—does it exhaust the possibilities of the book? The 
weakness of Verdi’s ‘‘“Macbeth,”’ the strength of his “Otello,” 
can be summed up in the application of this formula. If the 
Italian octogenarian had written “Lear” from the summit of his 
years, another Shakespearean subject might have been erased from 
the scroll of great operas yet unborn. But for Wagner’s supreme 
experiment—-which the composer, himself, said was never to be 
repeated—some Celtic giant might have exalted his race in a 
lyrical projection of “Tristram and Yseult.”” Now, it is too late. 
And who, outside of France, can hunger for Reyer’s shrunken 
“Sigurd,”’ after the prepotent glories of “Gétterdimmerung.”’ 

In vistas of what might have been if the inspiration and en- 
ergies of colossi of the past had been directed to operatic subjects 
with which their powers seemed peculiarly en rapport, the long 
dalliance of Beethoven with Goethe’s “Faust”? provides an 
especially inviting field for speculation. If Verdi was the man 
for “‘Lear,” so Beethoven was preéminently the composer for 
“Faust.” Of Goethe’s time and race, and similarly a latitudi- 
narian in his attitude toward the faiths and creeds of man, he 
felt a kinship that the later Gounod, Boito or Berlioz, even had 
they been coequal in genius, could not have felt. Of Goethe, 
Beethoven said, “‘he lives and wants us to live with him. That 
is the reason he can be composed. Nobody else can be so easily 
composed as he.” The lesser ““Egmont”’ music confirms some- 
thing of the consanguinity of their art; though, curiously enough, 
Beethoven had set his fancy on Schiller’s “Tell” at the time the 
“Egmont” commission was given him. 

We know from Thayer, that the poets of the day were eager 
to serve Beethoven, but—‘“‘the poets are all such fools,’ he ex- 
claimed; “I will not compose such silly rubbish.” It was thus 
that he distinguished between the texts that were continually 
being pressed upon him and the subject which he declared nearest 
his heart—music for Goethe’s “Faust.”’ Thayer’s biography, 
now happily available in English, makes it clear that the tribula- 
tions and vicissitudes of that child of sorrow, ‘‘Fidelio,” did not 
end his hopes of writing a successful opera. He procrastinated 
and he vacillated between various possible texts, but he kept 
turning back to “‘Faust.” 

If the various scattered references to Beethoven’s quest of 
an opera libretto, as noted in Thayer, are brought together, it is 
discovered that for no considerable period was composition for the 
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lyric stage entirely out of Beethoven’s mind. Though nothing 
subsequently came of it, as early as 1803 it was recorded that 
“Beethoven is composing an opera by Schikaneder.”” Two years 
later “Fidelio”’ was first performed, as the thunders of the Napole- 
onic wars rolled in upon Vienna. In 1807, Shakespeare’s “‘Mac- 
beth” was under consideration, and one Collin began the 
preparation of the opera book, only to abandon it subsequently 
as too lugubrious for the tastes of the day. Another subject 
which appears at this time is “The Liberation of Jerusalem,” 
Tasso as well as Shakespeare thus taking a place in the array of 
poets to whom Beethoven turned, or was directed, in his search 
for a work on which to apply the lessons learned from ‘‘Fidelio.”’ 

It was in this period of his career that “‘Faust,’’ which con- 
tinued to occupy a place in his projected undertakings until death 
closed his eyes and silenced his muse nearly twenty years later, 
began to engross and fascinate him. In the press of the day is 
a reference to Beethoven’s intention to set Goethe’s tragedy. At 
about the same time he was offered the text of “Bradamante,” 
subsequently utilized by Reichardt, but Beethoven considered 
it too venturesome. In 1811, Varnhagen von Ense, and in 1812, 
Kotzebue, are met with as likely collaborators. The former was 
in consultation with Beethoven concerning the adaptation of one 
opera text and the revision of another. So impressed was the 
composer with Kotzebue’s gifts, that Beethoven applied to the 
poet for a libretto, preferably “a big subject from history and 
particularly one from the darker periods,” with a mention of 
“Attila.” In 1813, Theodor Kérner referred to Beethoven as 
among composers plaguing him for texts. He wrote: “Beethoven 
has asked me for ‘The Return of Ulysses.’ If Gluck were alive 
that would have been a subject for his muse.” 

A press announcement in 1815 communicated the intelligence 
that Beethoven had contracted to compose “Romulus and Remus,” 
the text by Treitschke, who had revised the book of “Fidelio.” 
If there was a contract, it was never carried out, and Beethoven’s 
characterization of the poets as “fools,” made about this time, 
indicates how little Treitschke’s libretto must have met his 
requirements. 

The same year a work called “Bacchus,” from the pen of one 
Rudolph von Berge, was sent him by his friend Amenda. Some 
sketches have been associated with it, a note under one of these 
reading as follows: ‘“‘Throughout the opera probably disso- 
nances, unresolved or very differently, as our refined music cannot 
be thought of in connection with those barbarous times.” But 
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the work never progressed beyond these sketches; if they are, 
indeed, for “Bacchus,” as Dr. Riemann, one of Thayer’s German 
editors, has contended. 

In another year, 1816, Beethoven is seen seeking a subject 
from Baron de la Motte Fouqué; apparently, he is chiefly desirous 
of obtaining one that will serve the needs of Mme. Milder, the 
soprano toward whom he felt perhaps an excess of gratitude for 
her delineation of Leonore. Posterity may rejoice that he did 
not write an operatic “pot-boiler’’ (a term which Beethoven him- 
self applied to some of his own songs and lesser piano composi- 
tions) to please the gifted singer, in conformity with the practice 
of the Italians, notably Donizetti and Bellini. 

“Faust”? again comes into notice. Rochlitz, it appears, 
sought Beethoven with a commission from Hartel, for the com- 
position of music for Goethe’s tragedy like that which Beethoven 
had written for “Egmont’—incidental music of the theater 
rather than opera. 

“Ha,” cried Beethoven. “Something might come out of 
that!” 

But there were two projected symphonies and an oratorio in 
the way. ‘“‘Faust,’”’ whether as opera or incidental music—and 
who can say now what varieties of form it may have taken in his 
mind!—was again retired to that region of unshaped or partially 
formulated works which Beethoven “‘carried in his head.” ‘“Me- 
lusine,”’ sib to the numerous “Undines,”’ ““Russalkas”’ and ‘‘Lore- 
leys” of earlier and later inspiration, occupied some measure of 
the composer’s attention for a considerable period, but he finally 
put it away without having written a bar of it. 

Goethe’s “‘Claudine von Villa Bella’ was discussed during 
Beethoven’s last illness as still another possibility. Ludwig 
Rellstab, who visited the stricken giant during the final struggle 
for life, found him still eager to conquer the operatic medium, 
but insistent upon a subject that should have nobility as well as 
theatrical strength. He deplored the use of frivolous and licen- 
tious stories such as those utilized by Mozart, and indicated a 
preference for subjects of classic severity. To the last, “Faust” 
was germinating in his brain. Had he survived another lustrum, 
how it might have fructified! 

If Beethoven had fulfilled the commission of Hartel and 
written incidental music such as that for ““Egmont,”’ the libraries 
of music would have been the richer for another “Faust” over- 
ture, a few songs and some descriptive scenes. If he had penned 
a companion work for “Fidelio,” it is quite possible that the three 
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“‘Fausts” we know to-day would never have been composed. 
They came into being because not one of their predecessors pos- 
sessed the qualities of greatness; not one had the power and 
beauty and sincerity of that lone operatic venture of Beethoven’s 
which the world still deems half a failure, yet which so far out- 
ranks the first operas of the most successful composers of the 
lyric stage—among them Verdi and Wagner—that it seems in 
comparison with these an amazing achievement. Always, in 
entering a new field, Beethoven moved cautiously and his first 
work of a new kind was comparatively unambitious. As the 
scope of the literary “Faust” is of far greater magnitude than 
that of the variously emended book of “Fidelio,” so it can be 
assumed that his music would have been more spacious and 
venturesome. 

Goethe’s ‘‘Faust” still cries out for a setting that will do 
something more than underline, scenario-like, the salient incidents 
of its visual narrative. The difference between the music which 
Beethoven might have written for it and that which has become 
familiar on the operatic stage is much the same as that which 
constitutes the mighty chasm between Goethe’s immortal poetry 
and the sundry popular “Fausts” which preceded his. By way 
of comparison with the forty-odd musical settings that have gone 
into oblivion, it may be recalled that some twenty-nine different 
literary versions of ‘‘Faust’”’ were published during the period in 
which Goethe was completing his tragedy. In his youth, it was 
said, “‘a new Faust was announced in every quarter of Germany.” 
Who reads them to-day? 

Research might reveal that some of the many musical settings 
of the “Faust” story were evolved from one or another of these 
other tales, and Beethoven may have been familiar with some of 
them; but the favorite episode of Marguerite, which had no part 
in the “Faust” legends transmitted from the sixteenth century, 
links the more successful and better known scores to Goethe’s 
drama. The legends themselves might have inspired music like 
the Strauss “Till Eulenspiegel,” so different is the charlatan and 
rogue pictured by Trithemus, Melanchton, Manlius and Konrad 
Mudt from the poetic philosopher of Goethe. The operatic 
Fausts we know are almost equally removed from Goethe’s. 
Little of his protagonist’s character is discernible in the gallants 
of the lyric stage. Indeed, Gounod’s opera would be more rightly 
named if designated by its occasional German appellation, “‘Mar- 
guerite.””’ Granting that the Garden Scene is not likely to be 
surpassed soon as a picture of romantic and youthful love, it is 
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Marguerite who here brings back the portraiture of Goethe’s 
verse. Nor is there an impeachment of public taste in the con- 
fession that, for many, the interest of the opera ends with the 
nectarean music of this scene. Boito, fascinated by the reve- 
nant of Helena, contrives to tell more of the bipartite story and 
thereby invites the tedium that descends upon an audience long 
before his final curtain. As Marguerite loses importance, so the 
opera loses appeal. The man who gave Verdi such superb books 
for “Falstaff” and ‘‘Otello”’ could not compass the task of epito- 
mizing and enucleating the two books of “‘Faust.’’ His is one of the 
most hopelessly disconnected and rambling librettos of modern 
opera. Perhaps his depiction of Mefistofele comes nearer to 
Goethe’s “Spirit of Denial’? than the red-heeled seigneur of 
Gounod’s opera, but the choice is between tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee in any comparison of one with the other or with 
the sketchily sardonic Mephistopheles of Berlioz’s so-called 
“dramatic legend.” 

The boundless, ideal cravings of Goethe’s Faust, enamoured 
of the luxuries of spiritual pain, find little or no expression in the 
music of these opera-makers. ‘There is scarcely a hint of the great 
vearning “‘to reach the rivers of existence,” “the very founts of 
life.’ The humanist philosophy that guided Goethe’s pen 
vanishes with the advent of the purple-tighted tenor. Again 
one asks: What might not Beethoven, the passionate nature lover, 
have done with the twenty-three lines of that superb apostrophe, 
“Spirit Sublime,” in which Faust communes with air and water 
and silent wood, the roaring and grinding of the storm, and the 
crashing of giant trees that fill the forests with hollow thunders, 
the mysterious miracles and the silver phantoms that come with 
the rising moon. Surely there would have been a fervid joy for 
him in a transubstantiation to the language of tones of the land- 
scapes which Goethe painted in words, always from real scenes 
of the German fatherland. 

Beethoven surely would have given us some musical embodi- 
ment of the moral and intellectual problem stated in the Prologue 
of Goethe’s play—the motto, “‘Es irrt der Mensch, so lang er 
strebt,”” over which translators into English have haggled and 
stumbled. The principle underlined, that a man must be judged 
not by the sins and follies which may be accidents to his career, 
but by the character which is its essential outcome; that “the 
good man, through obscurest aspiration, has still an instinct of 
the one true way,” sums up for us much of our modern attitude 
toward Beethoven. 
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The composer, in his narrow life, forced to withdraw, against 
his will, from the ways of the world, must have felt with a personal 
pang the emergence of Faust from seclusion to share the lot of 
men; he must, in large measure, have experienced Faust’s titanic 
unrest. Like Goethe he could have found much of his material 
near at hand; he could have delved into his own breast for his 
expression of the aspirations of the baffled doctor; though he had 
not, as Goethe had, gone from one school of learning to another, 
nor dabbled in cabalistic chemistry. 

As to the scope of an operatic setting of “Faust’”’ by Beet- 
hoven—presuming that it was a score of magnitude that was 
contemplated, rather than merely some incidental music for 
the play—it seems almost certain that it would have been 
limited to the first book, that dealing with Marguerite, since this 
book alone was available in print during the period Beethoven was 
turning “Faust” over in his mind. The “Helena” was published 
in 1827, the year Beethoven died; other scenes in 1828, and the 
remainder not until 1831, when Goethe was eighty years old. 
There is evidence that Goethe had planned the second part and 
had written some portions of it before the publication of the first 
part in 1808; and it is, of course, possible that Beethoven knew 
something of what was to follow. 

Two operas would be necessary to cover the ground of the 
first and second books, as Boito’s experiment tends to affirm. 
But, in spite of its intellectual preéminence, the second book 
does not invite to musical setting in any such measure as the first. 
Its labyrinthine symbolism is not of a kind to be made clear by 
musical investiture. Its aphorisms would only puzzle the more, 
if interwoven with tone. The character of Faust, which in the 
first part is that of an individual in narrow association with other 
individuals, becomes more that of a personification in the wider 
currents of the second part, which Bayard Taylor has described as 
“the titanic struggle of man, surrounded with the shapes of 
Beauty and Darkness, toward a victorious immortality.” The 
material here suggests the symphony, rather than opera. Little 
could be made, for instance, of the episode of the allegorical 
masquerade, but a riotous stage carnival, confusing and extra- 
neous. ‘The little world and the great we’ll see’’—but the little 
world remains the world for the lyric drama. 

For those who argue that Beethoven could never have written 
a successful opera, because he found his freest expression in the 
untranslatable dramatic emotion of pure music, the early works of 
Verdi and Wagner lift a cautionary finger. If Beethoven mastered 
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new fields with difficulty, he never failed to master them in the 
end. There were indications that if he had lived he would have 
written much choral music, and the human voice, whether in 
oratorio, mass, or opera, would have played a greater part in his 
emotional utterance. How much of Wagner’s sense of dramatic 
contrast and fitness was founded on Beethoven’s achievements 
in fields removed from the theatre, no man can say. But for- 
getting all save Beethoven’s one opera, the projected ‘“‘Faust”’ 
need not have risen above the high plane of Leonore’s hymn of 
heroic daring or Pizzaro’s furious and terrible “Ha! welch’ ein 
Augenblick”’ in “‘Fidelio,” to have made it the superior of those 
later works which bear the name. Here, at least, would have 
been no “little couple,” such as the pair Goethe introduces in 
the “‘Walpurgis Night’s Dream” as a symbol—some annotators 
tell us—of “‘the union of bad music with commonplace poetry.” 








THE TECHNIQUE OF MOVING PLASTIC 
By E. JAQUES-DALCROZE 


, \HIRTY years ago, there were but few schools that included 
the culture of the body in their curriculum. Parents were 
opposed to all gymnastics and mostly endeavoured to pre- 

vent their children from receiving physical instruction, which 
some of them even regarded as prejudical to their health! Numer- 
ous schoolmasters and doctors condemned the severity of Ling’s 
Swedish drill; the important question of school hygiene did not 
interest the authorities. The mental outlook has changed since 
then, open-air exercise has been almost universally adopted, 
games are played by even the youngest; both at school and at home 
physical culture is predominant, and teachers and artists alike 
experience the need of a corporal technique calculated to keep 
the body in full strength and activity. 

Do we mean by this that the many gymnastic systems now in 
fashion are all equally fitted to prepare the child for a fuller life, 
to set up close relations between the mechanisms of body and 
brain, to unite in one direction the natural rhythms of body and 
mind? In most of the methods, we do not think that the exer- 
cises have any other purpose than to ensure precision and regularity 
of movement within certain fixed periods of time. They, there- 
fore, constitute an essentially metrical instruction. In other 
systems, the spontaneous and instinctive rhythms of the body 
are the object of closer observation, but the study of the natural 
relations between muscular dynamism and the laws of agogics or 
time-divisions—the study of nuances of duration—has not been 
sufficiently pursued for the pupil to become absolute master of 
his motor faculties and fit to decide upon the expediency of the 
movements to be refrained from or of those to be performed. 1! 
mean that the body, constantly under pressure, should also be 
constantly in a state of effortless motion and evolution according 
to the idea originating in the brain, should react unresistingly to 
the spontaneous outbursts of the fancy; and that, inversely, the 
instinctive rhythms of a body, freed from all intellectual control, 
enrich the imagination and increase the manifestations both of 
will and fancy. This technique of reaction as well as of action 
may be compared with that at the disposal of a fencer, though, 
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instead of being specialized in one or two limbs, it necessitates the 
coéperation of every part of the body. The acquisition of this 
technique is the result of a series of extremely complicated actions. 
Indeed, it takes for granted not only the practical knowledge of 
all the muscular possibilities of contraction and expansion, in 
every nuance of force and duration, but also the continual collabo- 
ration of the nerve centres, as controling faculties, with every 
limb of the body, with each isolated part of that limb, with each 
association of that limb (or one of its isolated parts) with one or 
more other parts of the body. 

Manifestly, the study of this technique will be facilitated by 
the fact that education in sport or gymnastics has previously 
strengthened and made supple and healthy the organism in ques- 
tion. Nevertheless, the practice of a single sport—or series of 
sports—specializes the individual in a definite number of move- 
ments. On the other hand, the usual gymnastic exercises allow for 
only a very limited number of variations in speed. Consequently, 
most sportsmen or gymnasts employ a certain number of auto- 
matic movements prejudicial to the acquiring of that synchronous 
suppleness of corporal evolutions in time and space which a really 
complete system of psycho-physical education should exact. 
They are therefore compelled, when they undertake to introduce 
art into their motor manifestations, to get rid of certain special 
technical processes which are too strongly fixed in their muscular 
memory to vary as they please the muscular nuances of energy 
and duration. Thus, in our everyday life, apart from any esthetic 
consideration, we feel ourselves checked in motor expansion by 
habits of poise and gait which constitute the technique of con- 
ventional “free and easy manners.” This technique has been 
built up throughout the ages by the special conditions of the 
locality inhabited by man, by his clothing and occupation, by the 
whole of the social customs and laws which repress his particular 
temperament. Indeed, the influence of clothes on one’s gait is so 
pronounced that the reproach of walking ungracefully in the 
streets—frequently brought against certain dancers of the modern 
school—appears to me altogether unjustified. The man who 
walks naturally and easily in a loose jersey and without footwear, 
cannot move with ease when wearing tight-fitting clothes and 
narrow boots, with heels. 

By what special means can we attempt to restore living or 
moving plastic, both individual and collective? What new habits 
of motion are to be created, what fresh combinations are to be 
sought, what physical means can be placed at the disposal of such 
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technique as will ensure life and beauty of body movements? 
These questions we shall endeavour to solve in the following brief 
account of studies indispensable for our purpose. 

1. The study of the means of passing from the state of 
complete muscular relaxation (reclining posture) to the various 
states of body-straightening: kneeling, upright position, first with- 
out and then with vertical extension of the arms. 

2. The study, when standing, of the effects of breathing on 
the different parts of the organism, both from the dynamic and 
from the spatial point of view; the study also of the relations 
between the effect of breathing on the expansion and contraction 
of the limbs in the vocal emission of sound, whether spoken or sung. 

3. The study of balance in the upright posture, of ‘‘distribu- 
tion of orientation” in the surrounding space by reason of the 
relaxation of some particular muscular group, and of contrasts 
in gravity between differently arranged limbs. 

4. The study of the relations in the upright posture between 
the body and the various divisions of space of which it is the centre. 
The establishment of distances‘from centre to periphery. The 
gradation of space in horizontal, vertical and oblique lines. The 
study of curves. The study of the relations between the amplitude 
of gestures and the time they take to trace straight or curved lines. 

5. The study of the various means of transferring the centre 
of gravity of the body to another point in space under the im- 
pulse of feeling, sensation or will. ‘‘Walking” regarded as a suc- 
cession of divers states of balance, regulated by different intensities 
of muscular tension and different conditions of weight. The 
various encounters of the ground by foot, leg and foot, body 
and foot. The different silhouette effects of bodies on partitions 
of varying height and width.—The study of the several movements 
of continuous measured or interrupted progression. 

6. The various durations of measured or continuous steps. 

7. The various lengths of steps and their relations to dyna- 
mics and to duration. 

8. The embellishments of progression: running, leaping, 
skipping, hopping, the alternations of staccato, legato, pizzicato, 
portando, glissando, ete. 

9. The various pauses in walking, running, leaping, with 
their successions and alternations. 

10. The study of starting-points in gesture, according as it 
depends on the displacement of balance of the entire body or of a 
muscular ungearing, so to speak, which takes place in some part 
of the body or is occasioned by a breathing effect. Differentiation 
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between the gesture caused by obedience to weight and that 
caused by the will to evade weight. 

11. The study of the muscular resistances and oppositions 
regulating the relations between the gestures of one arm and those 
of the other, movements of limbs, shoulders or bust. 

12. The influence of bodily attitudes on the material re- 
sistances of stage scenery. The collaboration of body lines with 
the lines of partitions, columns, stairs and inclined planes made 
living by contrast.! 

13. Relations between gesture and walking; their alter- 
nation, oppositions, contrasts, agreement and counterpoint. Dis- 
sociation and harmonization of the various motor manifestations 
of the organism. 

14. Relations of the voice (speaking or singing) with walking 
and gesticulation. 

15. Repetition of all the above exercises in every degree of 
energy or duration, double or triple quickness or slowness of one 
or more limbs. Association and dissociation of durations or 
dynamisms. 

16. The study of the relations between two associated human 
bodies, harmonization of their gestures or gait. The stopping 
of one individual set against the activity of the other, the 
opposition of two like or unlike activities both in displacements 
and in dynamisms at any particular speed. 

17. The study of the relations between associated individuals 
forming a group, and of the relations between several groupings of 
individuals, from the threefold point of view: division of space, 
dynamic codperation and antagonism, gradation of duration. 


* * 
* 


All these preparatory studies form the basis of the new educa- 
tion ‘‘par et pour le Rythme,” the principles of which have already 
been published. Based on a knowledge of the fundamental 
laws of music, this education tends not only to regularize move- 
ments, but also—and mainly—to anticipate all the unexpected 
modifications which may be introduced by outbursts of our own 
natural spontaneity. Asis but natural, there is nothing expressive 


1Read “L’ceuvre d’art vivant” by Adolphe Appia (Atar, Geneva). 

*La Rythmique, 2 vols., La Plastique animée, 1 vol. These deal with the de- 
velopment of the rhythmic instinct, of the sense of metre, of the harmony and balance 
of movements, as well as with the regularization of motor habits. Jobin et Cie., Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. The second of these works by Mr. Jaques-Dalcroze has been 
published in an English translation by G. Putnam’s Sons. 
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about movements determined previously once for all. The study 
of muscular dynamism and of the ordering of movements needs 
to be supplemented by that of the nervous manifestations of the 
individual in every nuance of time and space. Every movement 
carried through in a given time really calls for a totally different 
preparation from that necessitated by a longer or shorter duration 
of time. In rapid actions the balance of the body does not play 
so important a part as in slow actions. According to the time 
appointed for the execution of a movement, the organism must 
proceed instinctively to eliminate certain muscular actions or else 
to set working a greater number of synergies. 

In almost all gymnastic systems, one and the same starting 
position is fixed for the most diverse movements. Now, there 
can be no act without preparation. All action should be regarded 
as the inevitable result of an anacrusis. This preparation may 
be premeditated in certain cases, in most cases it should be spon- 
taneous. It is oniy by special exercises that we can ensure for 
each corporal act the exact preparation which should bring about 
its perfect execution. Any limb prepared for a slow movement 
becomes rigid if the same movement is suddenly required of it at 
a more rapid tempo; any limb prepared for a quick movement 
will disturb the balance of the general attitude if suddenly called 
upon to perform the movement more slowly. The exact prepar- 
ation of movements depends on well harmonizing the nervous 
system. Rhythmic gymnastics educates the nerve centres; it 
regulates the relations between body and brain, endeavours to 
lessen the time lost between the conception of an act and its 
realization, and seeks to create a spirit of concentration and an- 
alysis which will enable the child to regulate its natural automatic 
actions and contract new motor habits. 

It teaches him to see clearly into his organism, to harmonize 
and codrdinate all the conscious and unconscious rhythms within 
the disposal of his limbs. It makes him free, and consequently 
is a dispenser of joy; for joy depends not only on discipline but 
also on the assurance that this discipline is a product of the will 
and the resultant of sacrifices freely made. The aim of an edu- 
cation “par et pour le rythme”’ is to awaken, multiply and regular- 
ize the natural rhythms of the body, and—by reason of their 
frequent repetition, which makes them automatic in every degree 
of strength or suppleness, rapidity or slowness—to create within 
the brain definite rhythmic images. It is owing to the codperation 
of music that corporal nuances are regulated in this method, for 
music is the only art that has made permanent the various degrees 
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of duration and dynamism. One réle of music is to regulate move- 
ments and also to inspire, for it stimulates the nerve functions. 
It becomes the indispensable ally of gymnastics, once this latter 
has performed its task: to make the body healthy, supple, and 
full of energy. But the body must also become an instrument 
of art; and this it can only become thanks to the study of rhythm, 
which is the basis of all arts as of all manifestations of life. 


ok os 
* 


All these studies, however, are no more than the beginnings 
of the corporal technique necessary for a perfect plastic artist. 
They appeal only to the intellect and the will. The acquisition 
of all the plastic, dynamic and agogic qualities indispensable to 
rhythmist or dancer, actor or mime, will make him only an adapter, 
a transposer, an automaton, unless these technical qualities are 
controlled by wealth of fancy, a supple, elastic temperament, a 
generous spontaneity of feeling and an artistic, responsive nature. 
All plastic education, therefore, should aim especially at the 
arousing of natural instincts, spontaneous outbursts, individual 
conceptions. The final culmination of studies in moving plastic 
is certainly the direct expression of animic or esthetic feelings and 
emotions without the aid of music or even of speech. “‘Silent” 
plastic, however, requires wonderful technique gained through an 
experience that stretches beyond a single human existence. Now, 
while music is unfortunately one of the youngest of arts, we may 
boldly affirm that “living plastic” is at the present time the least 
studied of all arts. The natural expansions of the body have been 
thwarted by the habits and customs of a life increasingly more and 
more antinatural. The gamut of gestures and attitudes is thus 
reduced to the strict minimum. Consequently, the reéducation of 
the corporal means of expression needs support by methods of 
education adopted from previously tested techniques: those of 
speech and music. The technique of the “words” is so highly 
specialized that the images it attempts to render concrete follow 
one another so rapidly that the movements of the body find 
some difficulty in harmonizing with their form and duration. On 
the other hand, verbal expression so confuses the realism of the 
word with the elementary emotion of the thought, that the gesture 
is constantly wavering between realism and lyricism, between 
the oratorical and didactic movement and the actual movement. 
The latter creates the atmosphere and directly expresses emotion 
by dynamism. 
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The result is that, while “living plastic”? may fortunately be 
allied with the “word,” it is important that, if we desire their full 
harmonization, the ‘‘word”’ should not attempt to remain apart, but 
on the contrary should ever be thinking of this plastic to which it 
seeks to become united. What I mean is that the poet should 
agree to condense his thought into fewer words, to eliminate 
digressions, to suggest rather than describe, and to regard stops, 
pauses and suspensions as indispensable collaborators with cor- 
poral rhythms. Whereas music, which from its very beginning 
originated in emotion and not in thought, is at present more 
capable than is verbal poetry of calling forth and promoting 
lyrical situations, spontaneous corporal gestures. It expresses 
human truths by the aid of sound, dynamism, and duration, in 
all their nuances. Now, the human body is susceptible of adapt- 
ing to itself or of transposing either the nuances of this dynamism 
or the nuances of this duration. But if, disdaining the nuances 
of sound, moving plastic would assert itself apart from them, it 
will never be able to regulate the nuances of its dynamics and its 
agogics better than by adopting the musical agogic and dynamic 
techniques which are now already ordered and regulated and 
may certainly serve it as models. No doubt living plastic, in its 
turn, will be able to modify this dynamics and this agogics, but is 
not the one important thing, in all artistic development, to start 
with what is, if we would reach what we would have different? 
And this is so true that even sound nuancing (production of the ° 
various degrees of sound) is capable, whether in music or in 
poetic diction, of leading the plastic artist to construct for 
himself a gamut of gestures corresponding to that of sounds. 
Who knows but that this latter was formerly inspired by the 
movements of respiration and its action on the muscles of the 
larynx? 

To all who consider the body in motion as a direct interpreter 
of human emotions, the main thing is to disdain no method of 
enriching this body’s technical means of expression. What 
matters it if, for some time to come, humanized plastic is allied 
to music and to voice-tone? Is it not important that it should 
succeed in multiplying and clarifying its means of expression? 
Now, at such a period as the present, when every effort made tends 
to link all the arts in one harmonious entente, for the purpose of 
humanizing thought and making it more extensive, diverse and 
complete,’ it seems to me that every effort tending to specialize 


1See in the “Courrier musical” of April 15, 1921, an article by Canudo on “La con- 
vergence musicale de tous les arts.” 
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living plastic would prove barren and likely to lessen its profound 
importance. As Canudo says: 

all energy of impression, representation and evocation of those phalanxes 
of sensitives and creators called “artists,” is increasingly influenced by 
musical laws, by the need of transmitting the most far-reaching laws of 
life in aid of the most universal of languages, that which “suggests with- 
out defining,” which alone is able to impose on different collective bodies 
in varying climates the same ideal emotion. The evolution of music is 
directly related to the growth of mankind. 


The chief peculiarity of music is that it calls forth in the 
human soul a need for imagination and realization. Wherefore 
renounce this power? Music comes to birth within us owing to 
the absolute necessity of escaping from ourselves, of externalizing 
our aspirations, of giving wings to our ill-defined wants, of em- 
bodying aspirations that are imperious though frequently in- 
distinct and uncoérdinated. Seeing that it materializes divine 
moments when a new being escapes from our usual self, why not 
place our trust in it if we would express gratitude for a human 
mechanism as unknown to most human beings as is the origin 
of their actions and thoughts? To initiate into music artists in 
theatricals and in dancing, is to increase the potency of their 
movements, for musical technique will liberate both body and 


soul. 
* on 


Is it possible that certain men may not need to study tech- 
nique because they have an intuitive knowledge of things? Assur- 
edly it is possible. We are all acquainted with child prodigies 
who play the piano without ever having studied the mechanism 
of the instrument, young people who are improvised writers or 
painters, others who dance or act without ever having been 
taught in any way. Why should it not be possible that certain 
human bodies may never have known the nervous and muscular, 
intellectual or moral oppositions so frequently offered to the free 
flight of natural rhythms? ‘Too often is the man provided with 
a faultless motor system prevented from using it because timidity 
or lack of self-confidence paralyzes his efforts. To be sure of one- 
self, to be able to forget one’s weaknesses, to think solely of the 
end to be pursued, to feel completely wrapped up in an idea, is after 
all to deny the existence of oppositions; hence, a certain natural 
technique becomes manifest just when the mind demands it, and 
that, too, without the excitation of higher emotions. There are 
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certain virtuosi who succeed completely only when they are 
accompanied by the orchestra, just as there are stammerers who 
prove to be fluent speakers when compelled to uphold a cause 
which rouses their enthusiasm. Still, I think that those gifted with 
this natural technique would be quite wrong not to keep it alive 
by ordinary regular exercises. Certain excitations diminish in 
intensity in proportion as age moderates one’s spontaneous ardour. 
A man’s progress depends on something more than the ripening 
of his intellectual powers; it allows of each fresh conquest of the 
spirit being accompanied by improved methods of realization. 
The case has frequently been quoted of the poet Spitteler, who com- 
posed his most inspired poems only after a prolonged struggle to 
master elementary poetic methods. Verdi, who in the ardour 
of his youth composed works devoid both of style and ability, 
deliberately subjected himself to a system of intense musical 
study which he continued right into old age, in order to produce 
works of a lasting nature, such as his ““Requiem,” “Otello,” ‘‘Fal- 
staff,’ and his four “‘piéces sacrées.”” Chabrier died in despair at 
having attempted too late in life to acquire a musical technique 
with which he had been able to dispense at the outset of his career 
as a composer. The entire work of Berlioz, preéminently a 
poet-musician, is a revelation of his lack of technical experience, 
and it would be an easy matter to quote many another creative 
artist whose decline and fall might be attributed solely to neglect 
of technical ability. In our present special domain, have we 
not seen the fine artistic efforts of Isidora Duncan, the fervent 
advocate of natural gesture, checked the last few years because 
of a lack of perseverance in acquiring new technical methods? 
The discoveries of genius need to be supplemented by intelligent 
investigation. The field of the unconscious, wherein tempera- 
ment, sensibility and intuition are at work, needs to be enlarged 
by the acquisition of conscious qualities which enable the tempera- 
ment first to maintain poise with the intellect and then to master 
it without inflicting injury on reason and order. 

And the more the study of certain elementary technical 
processes of expressive corporal technique permeates school in- 
struction, the more easy will it be for the public to understand 
the efforts of creative artists. The reason why the piano, at the 
present time, is the most effective means of popularizing music is 
that all our children are more or less acquainted with the technique 
of the instrument. Consequently, the teaching of eurhythmics, 


1See in L’ Esprit Nouveau, No. 7, the article by Vincent Huidebro entitled “La 
Création pure.” 
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in the case of children or of dilettanti, should guard against ex- 
cessive specialization, whether of a mathematical or of a meta- 
physical nature. At most this teaching will tend to enable pupils 
to understand the possibilities of the direct relation to meta- 
physics and to mathematics of the technical education of muscle 
or nerve which they receive. To be master of one’s body, in all 
its relations with the intellect and with the senses, is to break down 
the oppositions which paralyse the free development of one’s 
powers of imagination and creation. 

As regards the professionals who devote themselves more 
particularly to studies of plastic, I am firmly convinced that it is 
to their advantage to make the organism sensitive by permeating 
it with music before we permit them to attempt the experiments 
needed for working out a system that tends to make of living 
plastic a self-sufficing art, one related in no way to music or 
poetry. This art will assuredly appear some day. It will have its 
own special laws based on geometrical and spatial experiments, 
their object being to create an architecture in movement, directing 
and poising itself in accordance with the inevitable influence of a 
graduated and varied weight. This living architecture will have 
nothing but rhythm in common with the other arts, but its 
rhythm will be threefold and will comprise: 1. the knowledge 
and experience of spontaneous, muscular rhythmic movements; 
2. that of rhythmic movements created by modifications of weight; 
and 3. that of the adaptation of these two rhythms to the unified 
rhythms of space and duration. 

The metaphysic of this integral plastic art will consist in the 
imagination of fictitious weights and spaces and in successive 
modifications and transformations of their relations. Once it 
succeeds in living its own life, a life governed by laws of its own, 
plastic art will no longer melt away into music, but will become its 
ally—as speech does in the lyrical drama. No longer will there be 
identification, but rather superposition and collaboration. In 
order to develop, this new art will have to free itself from all direct 
imitation of nature, all literary preoccupation or mimic intention, 
and, in my opinion, many and prolonged experiments will be 
necessary before it sheds all those influences which at present 
swathe and confine the language of movement. These experi- 
ments, it seems to me, must all be of a rhythmic order, and since 
the natural laws of duration and accentuation of gestures have 
almost totally disappeared and the number of our spontaneous 
corporal rhythms is reduced to a strict minimum, I see no other 
means of reconstituting this new art than by studying rhythm in 
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existing arts, especially in music, which is undoubtedly richer than 
any other in rhythmic movements. 

But we have to consider whether the present is a good time for 
attempting to construct an integral plastic art. I am afraid it is 
not, for this age is keenly bent not so much on specializing arts 
as on combining them. The future of art, in the opinion of most 
present-day artists, lies in the fusion of all the psychic and physical 
elements of our nature. Never have so many attempts been 
made at blending together different means of expression! A 
distinctively expressed bodily movement on the stage accompanies 
sound and voice-tone, colour and light. Gifted innovators con- 
sider that moving photography will in future be inseparable from 
a triple symphony; and, not content with dreaming of the syn- 
chronism of music and gesture, they attempt to present the 
moving lines as a series of rigid architectural schemes, and to 
contrast the rhythms of words and phrases, like the rhythms of 
thought, with those of vision—to counterpoint, unite and alternate 
them. They even attempt—in my opinion a mistake—to contrast 
in the same performance, cinematographic movements with real 
movements. Certain artist dancers, too, depict landscapes or 
construct architectural effects by making use of gesture. 

The Olympic Games committee, at its last meeting in Lau- 
sanne, discussed for the first time the proposition of the Baron de 
Coubertin as to how it might be possible to introduce, in the 
programme of the coming fétes to be held in Paris in the near 
future, human evolutions of an artistic nature combined with 
appropriate music and scenery. Indeed, the creators of the 
movement in favour of restoring the Olympic Games have seen 
that, once education produces men of action, in possession of all 
their physical and mental powers, there must inevitably be estab- 
lished between them a more powerful bond than the spirit of 
emulation and the affirmation of self. This bond consists in a 
common seeking after the eternal laws of art, which all have, as 
their object, to create order, to mould forms, to balance forces 


and to measure rhythms. 
« * 


* 


It will evidently be no easy matter to discover how to inspire 
artistic life in muscular and nervous manifestations that are self- 
sufficing, from the standpoint of sport and hygiene. The Greeks 
supplied us with definite models of gymnastic games, which our 
own athletes have only to imitate, seeing that the technique of 
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the body cannot be different now from what it was in the time 
of Pericles. Still, the evolutions—leaping, walking, running, sing- 
ing, regulated gymnastic or scenic combats, rhythmic gestures 
harmonizing with the cadences of Greek poetry—were uniformly 
accompanied by flutes and drums, a music that would not prove 
acceptable to modern ears. All gymnastic dances and songs in 
those days were inspired by religious sentiments different from 
our own. Consequently, it is for us to create new forms of living 
art dictated by present-day requirements and instincts. Never- 
theless, the idea of order in the evolutions, the principle of dynamic 
accentuation of gestures, word, walk, exclamation and song— 
all that metrorhythm which was at the foundation of Grecian 
artistic manifestations as revealed to us by such men as Pindar, 
Archilochus and Lucian—should necessarily also inspire the or- 
ganizers of our modern festivals. Our sport exercises bring into 
play three distinct elements: space, time, and dynamics. The 
relations between them are regulated by the laws of rhythm, 
and they cannot be distinctively expressed unless those who work 
them out agree to come under a single control. This latter may be 
either visual or sonorous. I mean that a conductor will insist that 
corporal rhythms be performed either directly by the aid of 
gesture, or by means of choral or orchestral music. In the latter 
case, he will regulate by gesture a sound-potency which will act 
directly on the ears of the protagonists. In the former, it is his 
gesture itself that will control the masses. 

If we deal with groupings of several thousands of men, it 
is easy to understand that an individual gesture cannot exercise 
its full influence on a number of persons who, as the evolutions 
take place, are unable to keep their eyes fixed on the coérdinating 
element. Nevertheless, in case the fétes took place by night, it 
would be possible to create a general control of movements by 
means of centres of changing light, metrically extinguishing and 
relighting themselves, the rhythmic coloration of which would 
act like a conventional orchestra, with a certain definite action 
upon the masses. Moreover, this method would contribute 
appreciable esthetic effects to the ensemble of gestures and evo- 
lutions. In case the féte took place by day, a display of flags and 
oriflammes, unrolled in every direction and moved up and down, 
along with combinations of colours in score, might be rhythmically 
arranged either by a conductor or by a machine, in a way suffi- 
ciently distinct for the protagonists to obtain the necessary syn- 
chronism and polydynamic. These two means of ocular control, 
however, would lack that propelling, exciting and inciting faculty 
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possessed by music in a higher degree. Naturally, this action- 
controlling music should be not only understood by the actors 
but also incorporated in their entire being through the education 
above mentioned, for our sporting masses will never attain to art 
unless fresh knowledge is placed within their reach. Art does not 
spring up by the side of life; it must be born of life itself. Now, 
the life of our gymnasts is not yet sufficiently imbued with esthetic 
sensations for art to be able to appear naturally and spontaneously, 
as was the case in the glorious Grecian epoch when a knowledge of 
scanned rhythms, dynamic accentuations and their combinations, 
was—as Lucian tells us—the foundation of gymnastic and scenic 


education. 
* . 


* 


All the masterpieces of sculpture belonging to the Doric school 
prove the existence of rhythmic laws which regulate the relations of 
individuals with one another and the contrasts between various 
human groupings. All this presupposes on the part of the com- 
plete athlete a capacity for adapting himself to every corporal 
rhythm in time and space. Now, in these days, we find many 
runners who are incapable of performing slow movements; wrestlers 
who cannot walk lightly, quoit-throwers unable to make any other 
gesture than that of throwing! Here is the danger of specialization, 
a danger incurred by many renowned pianists whose hands and 
fingers are nimble only when employed on the keyboard! 

Sport, I repeat, requires temperament; art requires in addi- 
tion the sacrifice of certain individual powers to one collective 
power. The gymnastic exercises of masses of people frequently 
have extraordinarily powerful esthetic effects, but they are all 
effects in simultaneity, whereas the gymnastic art we wish to 
create needs effects of opposition and contrast, as do all arts. 

At a gymnastic féte in Bale, a few years ago, a thousand 
gymnasts went through ensemble movements to musical accompani- 
ment. The space of ground covered was so extensive that the 
musical rhythms were some time in reaching the most distant 
rows, the result being that movements involving bodily displace- 
ment, gestures and kneelings, were performed in “‘canon”’ style, i.e., 
the first rows kept time, those in the centre were half a second and 
those farther away a full second later than the first, ete. The 
result was admirable, and this naturally regulated polymotility 
impressed the spectators far more powerfully than an exact 
synchronism would have done. It is effects of this kind that the 
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gymnastic art in mass which we wish to create is called on to 
produce. 

To these must be added the effects of contrast which are 
produced by opposite directions in corporal movement and dis- 
placement. Take, for instance, the simple act of kneeling and 
rising, and suppose that 100 gymnasts are kneeling whilst another 
100 are rising: each of the two actions becomesintensified. Suppose, 
at the same time, that 100 other gymnasts raise their arms, 100 
others extend them, and that still other rows act simultaneously, 
some stepping forward, others backward or sideways, and we 
obtain an idea of spectacles of combined movements very easy 
to produce. The same in running; if an entire crowd runs, the 
impression is grandiose. If half the runners stop whilst the rest 
continue, the effect is doubled. It will be considerably increased 
if certain runners run twice as fast as the others, if those in certain 
rows make periodic leaps, if the runners spread out and draw in 
according to a previously arranged plan. A game of football 
(with a real or imaginary ball) arranged so as to obtain decorative 
groupings, single players crossing one another, will afford the 
spectators quite a different kind of emotion from that created 
by a real match. It will not be emotion caused by surprise, but 
emotion of an esthetic order, created by the harmonies and 
counterpoints of movements. Doubtless the runners them- 
selves will have less keen sensations than during a real contest, 
but the sensations will be quite as satisfying, for the joys procured 
by subordinating the individual to the whole are certainly equiva- 
lent to those procured by affirming one’s full individuality. 

It is difficult to imagine how infinitely diverse are the possi- 
bilities of human groupings. Once an investigation is set up into 
the effects of contrasts, means of realization appear and increase. 
Contrasts of straight and curved lines, of geometrical figures in 
angles or circles, of different gestures and gaits, of slowness and 
speed in running, of strength and suppleness of movement, of the 
number of individuals in the formation of groups (groups of 
eight, of twenty-four, of forty-eight), contrasts and groups of solo 
performers, of weight, of lightness of step, contrasts of colours and 
costumes, blues with yellows as a glaring background, and reds 
drowning greens, contrasts of body-height, contrasts of differenti- 
ation of sex—teams of men and teams of women—and finally 
contrasts of opposition between the silence of orchestra and choirs 
and the activity of human movements, between the repose of 
bodies perfectly still in various attitudes and sound dynamisms. 
We have only to reflect and then will; to imagine and then 
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actualize. Inexhaustible is the mine of contrasts, synergies and 
antagonisms, of the associations and dissociations of individual 
and group movements. 

Just reflect on the contrast between the various sporting 
activities, the movements of javelin throwers combined with 
running and leaping movements or contrasted with the move- 
ments of throwers of pawmes! Four hundred men hurl pawmes 
into the air, at double or quadruple velocity, at different degrees 
of intensity: a veritable symphony of trajectories! All trades, 
all bodily activities may be distinctively expressed. The gestures 
of rowers, of swimmers, of blacksmiths, road-menders, wood-cutters, 
navvies, mowers and sowers, all supply us with material for dis- 
tinctive expression. Then, too, the collaboration of the natural 
human movements with those which necessitate machine inter- 
vention: ballets of cyclists, the simultaneous evolutions of motor- 
cars and riders on horseback! It may seem that I am indulging 
in paradox, though such is not the case; each of these suggestions 
could easily be put in practice. 

So far I have said nothing of tlie humanization of the phenom- 
ena of nature, i.e., of the imitation, by the body, of the motion 
of the wind upon fields of corn or waves of the sea, of the placid 
lines of the horizon, forest undulations, the uneven swirl of a 
torrent, the wide meanderings of a river, the gushing of a fountain, 
the incoming tide, the tumultuous leaping of flames, or the activity 
of machines. At each Olympic festival, a general subject might 
be offered as a fit subject for treatment by human movement, 
each team being permitted to interpret it after its own fashion. 
After competitions in strength, suppleness and endurance, 
wrestling, running and games, there might be held competitions 
in imagination, organization and even improvisation. 

For there is a new sporting activity to be created: the rapid 
improvisation of groupings, the arranging and adjusting of this 
living architecture through the sudden power shown by some 
imaginative individual over the crowd or by the intelligent sub- 
ordination of groupings to the will of one or more controllers. In 
teaching ensemble gymnastic movements, insufficient scope is 
given for the development of the faculties of imagination and of 
the spontaneous creation of movements. This may also be 
affirmed of the cinematograph, whose best group effects are most 
frequently due to chance, and act on the spectators as picturesque 
swarmings rather than as esthetic polyrhythms. Into this domain 
also it will be necessary to introduce music, though music of a 
special kind, having nothing in common with pure symphony 
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except rhythm and sound, and, as regards dynamism, obedient 
to quite new laws. This music will have to be wholly inspired by 
a knowledge of corporal impulses and muscular rhythms, as well 
as of the relations of space with the moving architecture which 
must occupy it. All attempt at harmony or counterpoint, all 
excessive anxiety for registering timbres, will have to be avoided. 
More than this, the music we need must not constantly accompany 
corporal manifestations. It must call them forth and sustain 
them, draw them out without itself attempting to remain in the 
foreground. It must also be acquainted with the art of maintain- 
ing silence, of opposing its rhythms to those of the bodily in- 
strument, of counterpointing and uniting with them without 
troubling about any personal effect. The spectator must forget 
its very existence, though conscious of its necessity. It must 
originate so directly from corporal rhythms that the dancers 
may regard it as the natural expression of their movements. 

Here we have a new problem, one that will be solved when 
composers are more directly interested in life as a whole, apart 
from any specialized xsthetic preoccupation, and the creators 
of performances in moving plastic agree to submit to a special 
kind of education by which they will come under the influence 
of the most living of all arts. Indeed, music alone is capable of 
reviving all those emotions which, from tenderest infancy, have 
tempered our soul, by reason of the powerful vibrations imparted 
to the body. It alone, amid the hesitations and stumbling of the 
present time at all events, can arouse and strengthen our ardour, 
call forth a spontaneous outburst of our life rhythms, regulate 
our impulses, and suggest to us both fresh deeds and new 
dreams. 

* * 
* 


Still, even though it be admitted that the art of moving plastic 
seeks further means of affirming its existence, and that, for the 
time being, it needs the aid of music, it must not be concluded 
that music needs to be supplemented by gesture. Music, indeed, 
is self-sufficing. Its aim, clearly defined and attained, is a dual 
one. On the one hand, thanks to the Apollonian spirit which 
inspired it, it frees us—-as Nietzsche practically tells us in his 
book on the origin of Greek Tragedy—‘‘from reality by the trans- 
figured representation of appearance.” On the other hand, 
thanks to the Dionysiac spirit with which it is likewise imbued, 
it initiates us in the most vivid manner into the “generating 
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causes of Being and shows us the most secret bases of things.” 
Simultaneously and successively it gives form to our dreams and 
opens out a free path to our unchained passions. Whether it mani- 
fests itself solely in the Apollonian fashion, as in certain works of 
Palestrina, or solely in the Dionysiac fashion, as in almost the 
whole of Beethoven’s work, it still fully expresses “the essence 
of dreams and feelings, or that of realities and sensations.”” When 
moving plastic is capable, like music, of expressing all emotions 
without the collaboration of another art whilst giving an impression 
of order and style, of describing everything by suggestions, of 
harmoniously combining external forms whilst revealing the 
wildest rhythms of its subconsciousness—then it will live its own 
life, vibrate with its own rhythms, assert itself according to its 
own ordering. Emancipated from the laws of music, it will also 
be emancipated from those of architecture, it will renounce 
mimicry—a process accessory to imitation—it will have its own 
style, its forms and nuances, and we shall ascertain without dis- 
puting the matter, that Pasmanik is right in affirming “that no 
art requires collaboration from without, and that no sooner does 
it incarnate in a perfect product than it suggests, by its own in- 
herent power, all the effects the other arts are capable of pro- 
ducing.” 

As soon, however, as each of the arts becomes autodynamic 
and autonomous, none of them will constantly be constrained to 
maintain a splendid isolation! There will still have to be created 
the laws of a universal harmony, dictating for each specialized 
art what sacrifices and eliminations will be necessary for effective 
collaboration. And then, by means of these eliminations, each 
of the arts, without losing its own personality, may be called upon 
to supplement a brother art, which for the time being has volun- 
tarily decided not to be constantly using all its means of expression. 
And in certain circumstances we shall also find all the arts blend- 
ing in one grand symphony. There will appear works in which 
moving plastic, for instance, will constitute the element of order; 
music, the element of emotion; voice-tone, the element of dream- 
land . . . and vice versa. All combinations will become pos- 
sible and discussion as to the expediency of a fusion of all 
the esthetic elements will become futile. The reason why so 
many artists discuss this subject nowadays—and frequently with 
so much feeling—is that these elements have not yet been 
distinctly classified, or even established. It is a matter of im- 
portance that all artists, now striving to effect a renaissance of 
the great popular spectacles based on the art of movement, should 
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frankly impart to one another their experiences and discoveries, 
and, without vainly setting up one art against another, appreciate 
beauty and truth in whatsoever guise. Thus will they con- 
tribute not only to their own happiness but also to the happiness 
of the various peoples and races and to the general progress of 
mankind. 


(Translated by Fred Rothwell) 











VOCAL DISABILITIES AS DESCRIBED BY 
A VOICE PHYSICIAN 


By IRVING WILSON VOORHEES! 


nose and throat in singers and speakers is not unlike that 

confronting the specialist in the ordinary routine of daily 
office practice, but it has certain distinctive elements which are so 
important as to demand special consideration. 

At the very bottom of most ills from which artistic people 
suffer there is a subtle psychological element which must not be 
overlooked and which must be weighed in the balance with all 
other findings no matter of what nature. This is, I think, so well 
understood by most voice physicians that it is, perhaps, unneces- 
sary to do more than mention it here, since the successful physician 
is always a good student of human nature, and from his experi- 
ence is usually able to outline in his own mind just how to manage 
his patient—that is, he must know what to say, or what not to 
say even more than what to do. But putting aside the unstable, 
fickle, unreliable and often strongly neurotic fundamentals, one 
must go back into the history of every case far enough to determine 
just how any given disorder began. This may be found to have 
had its origin in the thoughtless remark of some medical adviser 
who did not quite weigh the psychological elements in the situ- 
ation, or in some actual physical condition which has been for the 
most part long since forgotten. Of one thing one may be quite 
sure in practically any singer who comes for advice—namely, 
that he or she has never been exactly studied in all those funda- 
mentals so indispensable to uninterrupted and progressive success. 
The voice physician has, therefore, to constitute himself a sort of 
physico-psycho-analyst—that is, he must study and investigate 
a great many details which have to do both with the mental and 
physical as well as the artistic life of his patient. 

For some years the writer has been endeavoring, with only 
indifferent success he must admit, to encourage teachers of singing 
to do something more than simply to “try out the voice” when a 
pupil presents herself to begin study. The intoning of a few bars 
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1This article is a chapter in Dr. Voorhees’ book, “Hygiene of the Voice.” 
The Macmillan Company, 1923.—Ed. 
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at the piano or the hearing of some simple song is ordinarily all 
that the maestro demands before voice lessons are started. Noth- 
ing is known of the physical condition of the candidate, and it is 
usually thought that all one requires is a beautiful or even just 
merely a “‘good voice,” and that hard work will do the rest. No 
greater fallacy exists; for the factors which go to make a 
successful artist are so numerous that one can hardly undertake 
to write them all down, much less to study them at first hand. 
Many a singer with good natural gifts fails miserably because of 
some unconsidered fault of personality or mentality which could 
have been adjudged by the practiced eye to be irremediable at the 
outset. Or again, failure may result from utter disregard of simple, 
easily controllable elements. It would be of everlasting benefit 
to all concerned if the teacher at his first interview with a pupil 
should ask for the codperation of the laryngologist who has paid 
some attention to the voice problem, and secure from him a written 
report of his findings including his opinion as to the possible de- 
velopment of the voice under certain natural physical handicaps 
which so often are joined with good talent. To illustrate just 
what is meant: Suppose that in childhood an attack of laryngeal 
diphtheria has left certain muscles impaired, that it has been 
necessary to put a tube into the larynx for instance, or that 
a certain amount of muscle weakness in contradistinction to 
paralysis has persisted. Or let us assume that scarlet fever at 
some forgotten period has invaded the ears and has left its 
deadly menace behind in the form of chronic middle ear discharge 
which lights up sharply with every acute respiratory infection, or 
that the lesser evil, deafness of moderate degree determinable by 
modern exact tests makes accurate pitch determination impossible. 
Is it not fair to assume that one can scarcely recommend a vast 
expenditure of time, effort and money in the pursuit of an ignis 
fatuus which is sure to lead to dreadful disappointment or even 
tragedy? 

It is a common experience for the doctor who for want of a 
better name has been called a “voice physician” to have a patient 
come in with the following story. This girl is 26 years of age. 
Ever since childhood she has been told that she has a beautiful, 
even marvellous voice. Down in her little home town, let us say 
somewhere in the South, there is a village parson who is thought 
to be something of a connoisseur in Music. Soon after taking up 
his pastorate he hears Dorothy sing and she impresses him greatly 
with the purity and sweetness of her “naturally” produced voice 
and he accordingly drafts her for the village choir. The post- 
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master, a pillar of the church, wishing to encourage the girl, tells 
her that she ought to go to New York and “take up vocal”’ as they 
say in the hinterland. This opinion is reinforced by the local 
doctor and by all of the aunts and uncles who are likely to be both 
numerous and unanimous in their praise. Not much urging is 
needed in any case, so it is soon decided that Dorothy must go 
to the City called Gotham, where such talent may reasonably be 
expected to be recognized by stalwart headlines in the great dailies. 
Well, the girl and her mother arrive and are surprised to find just 
what they had expected to be surprised about; namely, that there 
are a great number of singing teachers who are more than anxious 
to “work out” Dorothy’s musical salvation. The girl’s ambition 
has now been kindled to a frenzy, and to make the Metropolitan 
Opera in about a month seems so easy that the secret is confided 
in numerous letters to waiting worthies back home. Two years 
go by and Dorothy now finds herself in the hands of her sixth sing- 
ing teacher, who has torn down all the work done by the previous 
five confréres, and starting all over again, soon finds that his pupil 
has come to an impasse. She is not making the desired progress, 
and in desperation a laryngologist’s advice is sought. The doctor 
gets to work and tries to measure the physical and mental capabili- 
ties of his patient. He finds that the chest muscles are unde- 
veloped and that Dorothy stands and walks with a crooked spine. 
There is in consequence a good deal of lung tissue that is only 
partially filled with air. The girl is awkward in every movement. 
She knows nothing about diet or exercise. Her voice is shrill, 
badly produced, uneven throughout the musical scale, and 
strangely unresonant. There is a crooked nasal partition, enlarged 
turbinates, and an adenoid which, seen in a post-nasal mirror, 
looks like the back drop at the Hippodrome. The tonsils are 
“cheesy,” and there are several small glands at the angle of the 
jaw on each side. He recommends several operations, but his 
suggestions are not kindly received by the teacher, who says that 
a month or more of interruption in lessons cannot be tolerated. 
He has to make his living, too, as well as the rest of mankind, and, 
to be frank, would have sent the girl in before but felt sure that 
the inevitable would happen; namely, that the doctor would con- 
sider it his bounden duty to find something to operate on. The 
opinions of the teacher and doctor go back home, and so does the 
girl without having anything done, for she is discouraged beyond 
measure and probably wants to die. 

Now, this recital, although humorous, is, in its essence, of 
the truth. Such an occurrence is a daily affair and is destined 
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to continue unless in some way laryngologists can secure the 
codperation both of teachers and parents. The difficulties of 
compromise are indeed great, but the patient’s interest comes first, 
and it is certainly our duty as medical men to do what we can to 
spread the gospel of early and thorough examination of all would-be 
candidates for vocal honors. 

In the prevention of ills common to singers and speakers 
(actors) the physician must inform himself as already mentioned 
about the incidence of common diseases of childhood, especially 
concerning the ills which lie in the wake of the eruptive diseases. 
These are in the last analysis respiratory infections for the most 
part, the first symptoms of which appear in the mouth and throat 
—witness Koplik’s spots in measles, the strawberry tongue and 
red sore throat of scarlet fever, and the sticky discharge in diph- 
theria which is called “‘“membrane.” Fortunately, most of these 
diseases clear up without persistent sequela, but they have a 
bearing on the health of the nose, throat and ears which ought 
always to be kept in mind. 

Tonsils and adenoids must be removed if diseased or if they 
cause symptoms through obstruction. As time goes on we shall 
have to consider them less and less in adult singers, since they are 
being so generally removed in childhood. But the results of 
unsuccessful or faulty operations will always confront us, and will 
afford knotty problems at times—for instance, where the uvula 
has been removed or the naso-pharynx greatly narrowed through 
healing by scar formation. 

Involvement of the accessory nasal cavities (sinuses) in chil- 
dren, which is being intensively studied by many of our best 
rhinologists at this time, is an important theme, because if un- 
healed, sinus disease may lead to many chronic conditions such as 
atrophy, chronic post-nasal discharge, chronic hoarseness, etc. 
Where the diagnosis is readily manifest in adults, one cannot 
expect completely to overcome the condition, or to relieve it so 
that a vocal career can be hoped for. Permanent pathological 
changes in the respiratory tract must always be looked upon as 
having grave importance for the singer, and this is almost equally 
true of the auditory tract as well. 

A deviated septum (crooked nasal partition) in childhood, the 
result of injury or as an expression of familial divergence from 
the normal, is always of importance to the growth and health of 
the individual, so that it often becomes a serious question when 
we take all factors into account whether we ought not to attempt 
operation for relief of obstruction in a child regardless of the 
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resultant deficient growth or deformity of the external nose. I 
am inclined to believe that as time goes on we shall become more 
radical in this regard, expressly so in cases of extreme deviation 
which produce occlusion of one nostril; for the end result to the 
patient may be just as unfortunate as persistent, enlarged or 
diseased tonsils and adenoids. Life and health must, of course, 
always come first and looks must follow in their train. 

In order to understand the disorders common to singers one 
should have some conception of the mechanism of voice production. 
Reduced to its lowest terms production is composed of three ele- 
ments or factors:—1. The motive power element. By this is 
meant the muscular force which so acts upon the air tract as to 
control both the volume and power, making it possible to increase 
or diminish the emitted sounds to any desired degree. One com- 
monly hears teachers and singers speak of the diaphragm in this 
connection as if it alone were the only motor muscle to be con- 
sidered, but it is only one of many; for the well-trained singer uses 
nearly all of the muscles of the body in securing his effects, 
especially those muscles which make up the torso—the thoracic 
and abdominal groups. 2. The laryngeal element. The voice 
is, of course, produced at the cords through vibrations which are 
set in motion by air waves coming up from the lungs, the vocal 
bands being under the control of the intrinsic and extrinsic 
(internal and external) laryngeal muscles. 3. The resonating 
element. Resonance is commonly thought to take place in the 
chest, in the ventricle of the larynx, in the naso-pharynx, the 
nasal fosse, beneath the turbinates, and in the accessory sinuses or 
accessory resonating cavities in the forehead and face. 

Now, a variation from the normal function in any one of 
these can set up a series of permutations and combinations which 
alter the pitch, power, intensity, volume, timbre, quality—in 
fact all of the peculiar fundamentals which we group together 
and call the voice. For example, if one holds the nose he im- 
mediately changes the relationship of these three elements, and 
the voice is described as having a nasal quality. If one should 
inject some substance such as paraffin into the cords so as to 
change their size or shape, the ear would detect a change in quality 
and power. Finally, if the chest were strapped or otherwise held 
in a vise-like grip limiting all muscular movements, there would be 
loss of power, volume and, probably, a change in voice quality. 

Let us apply these simple principles to disturbance of function 
which we see every day through malformation or deformity of the 
nose. A patient with a badly deviated septum (crooked partition) 
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always has a peculiar vocal quality. The voice is high pitched, 
has poor carrying power, and is deficient in resonance. The 
column of air as it comes into the naso-pharynx divides into two 
streams, part going to each side of the posterior edge of the septum. 
If the fossee are equally free, the length of the air column is the 
same on both sides and the resonance on both sides is about equal. 
But if the air column is shortened in one fossa through obstruc- 
tions, the tone is dampened and sub-resonant. This is very well 
seen by humming into the nose on a single note and pressing the 
nostrils alternately, when a marked difference can be noted by the 
examiner which may be scarcely perceptible to the patient. This 
difference is perhaps even more noticeable in the presence of 
hypertrophied (enlarged) turbinates,’ or polypi or in the pres- 
ence of a generalized swelling within the nose due to an infection 
(acute rhinitis), or after various nasal operations until the so- 
called “reaction” has disappeared. In such a case the voice is 
not reinforced, and most of the vocal effort lies across the level 
of the vocal bands. If prolonged or strenuous vocal exercise is 
indulged in under such conditions the voice becomes husky or 
hoarse or even aphonic (absent). That is why we ought not to 
allow our patients to sing or make public speeches in the presence 
of a “cold’’; for in doing so they jeopardize the larynx, and may 
bring about a vocal strain which is permanent insofar as great 
effects are concerned. Careful examination of the larynx will 
show a sticky secretion on the edges of the cords and even a slight 
bowing, so that a very great muscular effort is required to bring 
the bands together in full alignment, and soft voice work such as 
pianissimo is rendered impossible. 

In determining the advisability of taking up a vocal career, 
one must predicate an anatomical configuration naturally good, 
or which can be surgically moulded to the required degree. The 
essentials are:—a free nose, properly warmed and moistened air 
(good turbinal function), a roomy naso-pharynx, normal action 
of all palatal muscles, no adenoid, normal faucial and lingual ton- 
sils, vocal bands free and quickly responding to the will, aryte- 
noids normal (uncrossed), chest volume and expansion good, 
breath control good. Asymmetry in the larynx, especially the 
crossing of arytenoids, is regarded as unfavorable by practically 
all authorities. E. Barth, in his Einfiihrung in die Physiologie, 
Pathologie und Hygiene der menschlichen Stimme, makes the point 
that “In spite of careful schooling and great zeal for work the 


1The turbinates are scroll-like, spongy bodies situated on the external wall of the 
nose, each side of the septum. 
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voice in its upper range and when used forte remains tremulous 
and uncertain” in practically every case which he has studied. 
This is, of course, a condition which is not amenable to any known 
treatment, surgical or other. 

But with all the essential factors quite normal, anatomical 
configuration, good general health, a strong athletic body, etc., 
one must remember that bad use of a good voice will most 
certainly ruin it eventually. The singing teacher is too often 
blamed for conditions over which he has no control. For example, 
a pupil, after a few lessons, takes a position as cabaret artist, 
whatever that may mean, and attempts Arias from grand opera 
roles under the most adverse conditions, such as noise, heat, smoke 
and bad air, and failing to make good, charges the teacher with 
having ruined her voice. So that in the absence of any inflam- 
matory signs or symptoms, one may be somewhat puzzled as to 
the cause of vocal disability unless he keeps in mind the mode of 
life and the wilful ignorance of many young singers. 

The upper airways are even more subject to local infections 
than the lower, although many persons never have a “cold in the 
head” which does not extend downward into the larynx, trachea 
and bronchi; and, as already mentioned, it is the attempt to “sing 
over” this disability which lays the foundation for much future 
trouble. The end result is a secretory disturbance of some sort 
—post-nasal dropping of mucus or muco-pus which later often 
changes into a dry condition, and, as every singer knows, a dry 
throat is more difficult to manage than a wet throat. Sometimes 
the cold seems to have cleared up and is almost forgotten by the 
patient, but still the voice gets husky and does not respond to the 
urgent efforts of the will. This is a type which I have ventured to 
call “Latent” because to the examiner there is very little which can 
be seen, and I am inclined to believe, too, that it is this type which 
leads most often to mistaken advice as to the necessity for some 
operation. The sub-glottic region just beneath the vocal bands 
seems to be the locus minoris, the site of lessened body resistance, 
and if one studies this carefully and asks the singer to phonate, he 
will often be rewarded by seeing some tiny droplets of mucus 
work their way up over the surface of the cords. When the 
patient feels this obstruction to the use of his cords he often clears 
his throat and produces a sound described as “‘A-hem,”’ which is 
nothing more or less than a shaking of the vocal bands to free them 
of secretion. The throat then remains free and the voice quite 
clear until this secretion recurs. In the presence of such secretion 
the voice is husky and breaks easily; that is, a tone is unsteady, 
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inclines to slide off pitch, and the singer is very much afraid to 
take a note pianissimo or legato because of the utter spoliation of 
the vocal effect in case the tone breaks. This clearing of the 
throat begins asa real necessity and ultimately may become a habit 
long after the hypersecretion has disappeared. Sub-glottic hyper- 
secretion is in all probability one of the causes of phonasthenia or 
voice weakness because it leads inevitably to forcing, chronic 
hoarseness, and so-called relaxed larynx, dissipating the vocal 
power and encouraging the formation of vocal nodules. Garcia 
in his “Hints on Singing” says that phonasthenia or voice weakness 
causes ““Hoarseness, relaxed throat, languor of the organ which 
refuses to execute passages generally possible, dryness or heat in 
the throat, difficulty in swallowing, and fatigue after a few minutes’ 
exercise.” 

The same symptoms are described by Imhofer, whose mono- 
graph on ““Phonasthenia”’ is a most thorough and painstaking study 
of this important subject. 

A few notes from actual case histories must bring this little 
essay to aclose. The subject is a large one and it is not possible 
to do more than touch upon certain phases of it which stand out, 
perhaps, as being of greater importance to the singer, who has not 
devoted any especial time or attention to the study of his vocal 
problems, than some other phases which are not so readily under- 
standable even to the scientific student of voice physiology. 

A young woman of unusual vigor and possessed of apparently 
all the essentials necessary to a good career as a vocal artist came 
in with her singing teacher for examination. For some months 
she had been troubled with sneezing without any other signs of 
so-called hay fever or pollinosis or whatever one chooses to call 
that peculiar syndrome or symptom complex which has baffled 
rhinologists for many years. There was slight thickening of the 
septum but no deviation. Resonance was good and the air 
stream from both nostrils satisfactory. No contact points could 
be found, nor any hypersensitive areas on the mucosa of 
septum or turbinates. In other words, a satisfactory diagnosis 
could not be made without going into the protein sensitization 
tests.' An alkaline spray containing a tiny amount of adrenalin 
was prescribed, but not satisfied with this the patient went on a 
journey to a relative who is a rhino-laryngologist. This gentle- 
man did an extensive operation, removed both middle turbinates, 
and cauterized both inferior turbinates. The result was brilliant 


'These are carried out in laboratories by experts who try to determine what 
substances—pollen, dandruff, fur dust, etc.—the individual is sensitive to. 
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in that the sneezing stopped at once. But the nose is now so wide 
open that the airways are constantly dry and scaly, and the voice 
has that peculiar hollow quality which has been described as 
rhinolalia. The larynx, too, is becoming dry and the vocal work 
unsatisfactory. One must conclude that this patient is the victim 
of too much radical surgery, for nothing taken out can ever be 
replaced; and what may seem to be the shortest road to a brilliant 
result may prove in the long run to be the least desirable. 

At a well-known vaudeville house a singer without any special 
qualifications and with practically no training, while striving for 
a high note, suddenly became hoarse. Examination at mid- 
night about an hour and a half after the accident disclosed a 
hemorrhage into the substance of the left vocal cord. This was 
explained to the singer and his wife who accompanied him as well 
as one could. The forecast was made that the condition would 
respond to treatment in about two or three weeks. Looking 
further for a cause, there was a bad deviation of the nasal septum 
on the side of the lesion, hypertrophied inferior turbinates, and 
post-nasal secretion which dripped into the pharynx and probably 
on the cords as well. Advice was given to have the nose operated 
upon at once, then during the post-operative period the larynx 
could be treated and no time would be lost; but it was also empha- 
sized that a change of vocal method would have to be made lest 
the condition recur. Instead of considering this advice, the 
patient went to a neighboring city and was assured by someone 
that the hemorrhage into the cord was a myth, and that submerged 
diseased tonsils were the sole cause of the hoarseness. Accord- 
ingly, removal of the tonsils was done, but the patient bled so 
profusely that he was rushed to a hospital where his life was saved 
only by heroic measures. He has never done any public singing 
since, and I am unable to say what happened to the cordal 
hemorrhage, but it was undoubtedly absorbed. 

A lyric soprano doing her turn in comic opera was much dis- 
tressed because of sudden attacks of hoarseness associated with a 
good deal of laryngeal secretion. Small vocal nodules were to be 
seen on each cord, but by treating the larynx the patient was enabled 
to continue at work in the hope of tiding her over into the dull 
summer season. It was planned to remove the nodes, as they were 
not of the type that can be “sung off” as the expression goes. 
Meanwhile, the services of an experienced teacher were to be 
enlisted with the idea of changing the method of production and 
“re-set” the voice, so to speak. Through some misunderstanding 
there was an error about an appointment, the singer left my care 
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in anger and went to another specialist who told her that the real 
difficulty was not nodes at all, but a film of uric acid that had 
spread over the entire cordal surfaces. He put her on a diet and 
advised an elastic abdominal belt for some real or imaginary 
disability. At the next performance the restriction of the abdom- 
inal muscles and diaphragm showed in the voice, which was thin, 
weak, of poor carrying power, and could not be reénforced 
through resonance from the chest and head. A few days later 
this singer was virtually carried from the stage and was obliged to 
spend some weeks in a sanitarium. A period of inaction fol- 
lowed, covering about two years, but the lady is now singing 
very well. 

The following vocal disability was assumed to be due to a 
post-influenza condition. A tenor had made a good record at La 
Seala by singing Caruso réles after that justly famed and greatly 
lamented artist had signed up with the Metropolitan. Having 
finished his European season, this man, who was of very unstable 
nervous temperament, crossed the ocean to seek further laurels in 
America. En voyage he contracted a cold and landed in New 
York quite ill. After two or three weeks in bed with a condition 
which his general practitioner called influenza, he was sent to 
Lakewood to recuperate, but found to his great alarm that his 
voice was notably deficient in power, intensity and range. Where- 
as he had formerly possessed the remarkable range of three octaves, 
he could use only about two at this time, the voice was “foggy,” 
broke easily at F sharp and G natural, could not be sustained, and 
was produced only by great muscular effort—in other words, by 
“squeezing” the. cords together, which fatigued him greatly. He 
was subsequently treated by several laryngologists, one of whom 
applied pure tincture of iodine to the larynx followed by oil sprays! 
This was continued daily for some weeks, and he was advised when 
visiting the doctor to walk around Central Park preceding each 
visit. Finally, he came under my care through a patient whom he 
met at Lakewood. Examination showed nasal insufficiency (ob- 
struction), some bogginess of the turbinates, and post-nasal dis- 
charge of pus-stained mucus. There was much secretion on the 
cords which did not completely approximate throughout their 
entire length, but left a bowed, elliptical space about the middle 
of the glottis chink. Only by forcing could high notes be pro- 
duced, and soft voice work—pianissimo—was impossible. Cleans- 
ing and astringent antiseptic treatment, silence, followed in about 
three weeks by vocalises to strengthen the strained laryngeal 
muscles, was carried out. In about two months he had completely 
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recovered, finally returned to Europe, and at last reports was 
doing well. 

The most aggravated conditions are seen in vaudeville 
singers, who are usually people of talent with little or no training 
in the proper use and care of the voice. Their work is constant 
and fatiguing to the last degree and they never feel that they have 
time enough either to learn the fundamentals of voice production, 
or to be treated when most in need of treatment, and are likely 
to consult a laryngologist only when in extremis. Most of them do 
from two to four ‘‘turns” a day under conditions which would wear 
down the most accomplished and highly trained vocal artist; ‘“‘go 
on” after excesses of various kinds; work straight through an acute 
infection of the airways and violate all of the rules of voice hygiene 
generally. The necessity of keeping them at work presents to the 
physician a difficult and disturbing problem, and treatment is quite 
commonly unsatisfactory. Very often the anatomical configura- 
tion is anything but good—the nose is stuffy from turbinal 
enlargements, the septum is deviated, latent or manifest sinus 
disease exists, especially of the hyperplastic (chronic thickened) 
variety with persistent post-nasal discharge, and, likely as not, 
chronic tonsillitis as well. In fact, the entire list of common 
disorders of the airways may be found in a single case. 

A good example is that of D. A., who has had many years’ 
experience on the vaudeville stage. He is a large man weighing 
225 pounds, possessed of a powerful tenor voice, harsh at times but 
not without a pleasing quality which brings him a “good hand” 
from his audiences. He has never taken any care of his vocal 
apparatus, but has indulged in all of the joys common to a pro- 
fession always en route. Nevertheless, he has earned a good living 
for his family for twenty years. At the time of his first visit he 
had, to use his own phrase, “joined the down-and-outers.” He 
said: “Doc, I am through and I don’t believe anybody can help 
me.” Examination showed a marked deviation of the septum, 
enlargement of all turbinates, and a sticky post-nasal discharge 
which he could remove only with great difficulty and by making a 
disgusting noise. The pharynx seemed dry and slightly puckered 
(pharyngitis sicca of mild degree). The tonsils were quite large, 
deeply buried and contained “‘cheesy” material which was ex- 
pressed from the crypts. Laryngeal examination disclosed thick, 
rather “‘beefy”’ cords which did not approximate well because of a 
general diffuse thickening—apparently the result of a chronic 
productive inflammation of the mucous membrane. There was 
some thickening of the tracheal mucous membrane as well, and 
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the rings could not be readily counted. Mobility of both cords 
was unimpaired save for the interarytenoid condition just noted. 
He had taken cough medicines and inhalations on the advice of 
physicians in the various cities he had visited without any marked 
relief, and he persisted in using the voice in spite of all caution as 
to the value of silence. However, in the summer of 1919 he 
accepted my advice and underwent certain nasal operations. 
At a later sitting I removed his tonsils under local anesthesia, 
and still later did some laryngeal operating. The final result 
was a nose normal both for breathing and resonance, a satis- 
factory throat, the pillars being intact, and a smooth larynx with 
normal function of all laryngeal muscles. He then went on tour 
in the fall of 1919 and sang songs which he had not dared to put 
in his repertoire for many years. There is still, of course, a 
woeful lack of savoir faire, but he got full “‘time”’ as the routiniers 
say and regarded himself as absolutely rejuvenated. Only recently, 
however, he returned to New York from a town in Texas where 
he was playing, and underwent treatment (for an acute infection 
of the entire air tract) through which he sang as usual until forced 
to quit by stress of circumstances. He is all right now and at 
it again. Curiously enough, there seems to have been no tendency 
to chorditis nodosa (vocal nodules) at any time, a condition which 
ought to have appeared by all the rules we know, but, perhaps, the 
thickening in the larynx may have been the expression of what 
in another case would have been an avowed nodal growth. 

One might go on in this way reciting different problem cases, 
each of which has its own individual angle, but enough has been 
said to give at least a glimpse of an interesting and important area 
of the ever-widening field of the specialty known as “‘ear, nose and 


throat.” 




















PIERRE LOTI: A PROSE POET OF MUSIC 
By FREDERICK H. MARTENS 


All is music to a musical heart. All that vi- 
brates and moves, struggles and palpitates, the 
sun-gilded days, the summer nights when winds 
blow, the filtering light, the glitter of the stars, 
the storm, the song of the birds, the murmur 
of insects, the quivering of the trees, voices 
cherished or abhorred, familiar noises of the 
home, the creaking of the door, the rush of 
blood which fills the arteries in the noctural 
silence, all that there is is music: it is merely a 
question of hearing it. 

—Romain Rolland. 


ie HEINRICH HEINE, though in an entirely different 
manner, Louis-Marie-Julien Viaud, that French naval 
captain whose literary activities under the pseudonym of 
‘Pierre Loti” so completely overshadow those of his professional 
career, is one of the great prose poets of music. In mechanism 
of style and charm of cadence Loti is one of the most original and 
perfected French writers of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, and his art of word painting is curiously like that of the 
descriptive musician: it disengages, in a continuous fashion, 
“that mystic suggestion of which music guards the secret.” In 
the literary beauty, fragrance and melody of Loti’s novels, the 
melody is by no means the quality least in evidence. In the 
impressions conveyed to his sensitive nerves by the appeal of 
unfamiliar exotic forms, colors, perfumes and sounds, the sounds 
are never neglected. Nor is his love for music, in the broader 
sense conveyed by Rolland’s definition, uninformed: an indocile 
scholar in his boyhood and youth, he prided himself in making 
an exception where music and painting were concerned: “Paint- 
ing and music are the only two things at which I worked a little,” 
he confesses. And when he made the acquaintance of Chopin, 
which he did at a very early age, the latter’s “hallucinate” 
music completely upset his delicate nervous system. After- 
ward literature preémpted his attention; yet he never ceased to 
love and to cultivate music, and was never able to escape the 
“evocative enchantment” of its spell. Loti both played and 
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sang. His first teacher was a little girl friend, Lucette, who gave 
him lessons by stealth, as he recounts in his Le Roman d’un En- 
fant, and made it possible for him to produce himself triumphantly 
as a pianist at a family reunion with the airs Le petit Suisse and 
Le Rocher de St. Malo. Lucette was his instructress until he 
reached Chopin and Liszt, when his musical education was con- 
fided to an excellent teacher, one who took special interest in 
developing what he called “‘sourd quality” and ‘‘making the 
fingers sing.” Loti learned to play .piano decidedly well, and 
while studying in Paris appeared with marked success at musical 
evenings given there by a cousin of his mother. His mother’s 
approval, her pleasure in his playing, meant a great deal to him, 
and he spent much time in preparing for her, with slow practice, 
such things as the Beethoven “Appassionata” and “that miracle 
known as the ‘Aurora.’” Beethoven continued to charm his 
leisure moments aboard ship after he had entered the French 
Navy, and to his ability as a pianist he joined talents as a singer. 
Mme. Alphonse Daudet, in her Souvenirs d’autour d’un groupe 
littéraire, says: ““He noted down Haitian folk-songs and sang them 
with great charm, indulging himself in these exotic souvenirs.” 

Loti was himself a finished musician, while Heine made only 
an unsuccessful attempt to learn the violin in his boyhood days. 
Both Loti and Heine, however, had the poet’s outlook on music, 
and to both the audition of music called up pictures; the tones were 
transmuted into visions. An interesting instance of this fact 
as regards Loti, is afforded by an incident related by him in his 
Prime Jeunesse: 


My parents had a talented violinist to dinner that evening, and I 
was allowed to stay up later than usual to listen to him. At the first 
stroke of his bow, when he began to wail in some grieving Adagio or other, 
it seemed to me as though he evoked dark pathways in the forest, in 
the depth of night, when one feels utterly deserted and lost. Then I 
very clearly recognized ‘Gaspard’ (his dog) wandering through the rain 
toward a sinister square, and unaware that he had lost his way, moving 
off in a direction unknown, nevertoreturn. Then tears came to my eyes, 
and since they were not noticed, the violin continued to send forth its 
sorrowful plainings into the silence, to which visions devoid of form, 
name and sense replied from the depth of abysses lying below... . 


That Loti may also have had hidden within him the germ 
of the musical creative gift is hinted at in a paragraph from his 
Reflets sur la sombre route: 


And now I am composing a marvelous oratorio on the Apocalypse. 
A sudden inspiration suggested to me a phrase for the sounding of the 
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last trump, one which sends the chill of a great terror through me, and 
makes me feel the vertigo of the end of the world. I admire myself 
for being so intuitively a musician, and promise myself that I will culti- 
vate my gift. 


Tue Maritime Novets 


Turning first of all to those novels which deal more especially 
with what the French would term meurs maritimes (maritime 
manners), and which are more definitely French, and specifically 
Breton in locale—though the exotic interest constantly obtrudes 
itself—we find that Loti makes an altogether Wagnerian use of 
the literary musical leading-motive in them. There are always 
songs or musical nature themes which run through the book, 
appearing and reappearing with new contexts, thus giving the 
works a kind of musical unity in a literary sense. Even in that 
account of his boyhood which antedates the sea romances, Le 
Roman d'un Enfant, Loti uses this device. He speaks of his old, 
old grandmother, who has lost her young husband in the battle 
of Trafalgar, and whose senility in part took the form of singing 
the Marseillaise, Le Chant du Départ and La Parisienne, “‘those 
great hymns of the transition period which in her youthful days 
had impassioned all France,” and these echoes of the Revolution 
and the Empire recur together with the song of the old cake- 
woman of his native town: 


I enjoyed listening to the ‘Cakes, cakes, my good cakes, piping 
hot!’ sung to a naively plaintive air by the old huckster woman who, 
during the first ten or twelve years of my life, regularly passed beneath 
our windows on winter evenings. It was Sunday afternoons with which 
the recollection of these ‘Cakes piping hot!’ was most intimately con- 
nected. Her sonorous song in the silence of the chilly nights announced 
frost and cold as that of the swallows did the spring. 


These songs are the musical motives of the author’s child- 
hood. Later on he provides motives in similar fashion for his 
characters. Matelot is one of those stories of touching melancholy 
in which Loti depicts the errant, come-day go-day life of the 
youth of action—in this case a French Navy sailor—who has a 
vague aspiration, a vague desire to attain to higher things, but 
who drifts through his brief life along the line of least resistance, 
condemned to an early death by the fevers of Cochin-China. 
What might be called the musical motive in this tale is an Old 
French sea-chantey, with a gay recurring refrain, Vieux Neptune, 
rot des eaux (“Old Neptune, King of the Waves’). It accom- 
panies the hero on his second-last outward voyage. On his last 
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and beautifully told, is a character study of the Breton sailor in 
voyage, homeward bound, dying of his Asiatic fever, it sounds 
again. Jean, the hero, has been carried on deck, from the stifling 
sick-bay below, and: 


the first breath of fresh and quickening air passing above his head brought 
to him... joyous music; a song which below was hardly audible, but 
which here seemed suddenly to broaden out, burst into a salute to mark 
his reappearance among his comrades. It was the same song Vieur 
Neptune, the same light and facile chorus, beginning indefinitely again 
and again, at the same hours of the evening; and on the infinite solitude 
of silence, hardly troubled by the rustling of the water, the Saéne sowed 
this music along its course, in a joyous trail, like a wake of sonority long 
but swiftly effaced, no ear being there to catch it... . 

Jean’s eyes, already disused to all about him, after having regained 
consciousness of the immensity of space in a second, busied themselves 
with the vessel’s broad sails, outspread, great white things, altogether 
white in the diaphonous blue night, and which seemed to fill the air and 
encumber the skies with their fantastic and unstable junction. 

White, too, in their linen dress, were all those choristers who were 
singing: some piled on the deck in comfortable and restful poses; others, 
in tiers, like a pyramid of apotheosis, on the yards, against the rigging of 
the launches and boats which rose in the middle of the bridge—and still 
others, grouped still higher up and further away, yonder on the hanging 
bridge-boards. Vieux Neptune, roi des eaux, they sang, these motionless 
and resting choristers, in the clear night of stars. The lively refrain 
of the song returned ceaselessly, and was taken up nonchalantly, as 
though the singers were half asleep, by voices whose youthful vibrations 
were softened by the mute of dreams. And this whole edifice of white 
men and white sails drove on, bending forward and oscillating like some 
fantastic creature about to engulf itself; drove on swiftly, swiftly, fleeting 
across the nocturnal transparency with a gentle rocking motion, and 
from time to time with little collective shocks like the tremors of an 
inanimate joy. 

Who will deny that Loti knows how to give his songs a proper 
setting in his novels? A master of description, he presents his 
music “in costume,” so to speak, and it loses none of its appeal 
thereby. It was in the year 1883 that Loti achieved the widest 
celebrity. First of all, he was involved, with the greatest credit 
to himself, in a public discussion because of his exposure, in the 
Paris Figaro, while serving as a French naval officer in the Tong- 
king War, of various scandals following the capture by the French 
of Hué; and, secondly, in the same year he also wrote Mon Frére 
Yves, a novel describing the life of a French bluejacket in every 
part of the world, and which is considered by many his most 
characteristic production. 

In Mon Frére Yves, the exotic musical suggestion obtrudes 
itself less than in his other maritime novels. The tale, simply 
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uniform, and of the growth of a genuine fraternal relation between 
enlisted man and officer, with the latter’s successful endeavor to 
aid his “brother” to find permanent happiness in the love of a 
good woman and the joys of parenthood and home life. What 
music there is in its pages is the folk-song music of Brittany. 
In the first chapter, in Brest, when the fleet has come in and the 
men have their shore leave: 


The sailors sang. And the women who were on watch for their 
gold pieces—excited, their hair flying in the tumult of this return of the 
ships—mingled their shrill voices with these deep ones. ... They sang, 
did the sailors, at the top of their lungs, with a naive accent, things 
which chilled the blood—or else airs of the Midi, Basque airs—above 
all sad Breton melopeia, which seemed like the old biniou airs handed 
down from Celtic antiquity. ... 


These Breton folk-songs return again and again in the pages 
of Mon Frére Yves: In the cottage of Yves’ mother, “Jean began 
a navy song known to all the Breton sailors, Nous étions trois 
marins de Groizx. . . . (Loti gives us the text of nine stanzas), while 
Yves and Loti himself sang bass, and the old mother marked the 
measure with her head and the pedal of her spinning-wheel.” 
Again, we have the old Breton cradle-song, Boudoul, boudoul, 
galaichen, “the ancient berceuse, the air which has come so far 
out of the night of generations that are dead and which your 
grand-children will never know. ...” For Loti, too, echoes a 
sigh at the gradual passing of the folk-song: ‘Soon there will be 
an end to the Breton songs as well as to the old Bretons.”” There 
are the nocturnal canticles of Breton pilgrims returning from 
Lourdes: 


And then a great sound made us tremble suddenly, in the midst of 
this silence during which we thought of the dead. It was the Angelus 
which sounded, quite near, above us, in the bell-tower; and the air was 
filled with its heavy brazen reverberations. 


Yet decidedly more “musical” than Mon Frére Yves is Loti’s 
novel of life among the Breton fisher-folk, Pécheur d’Islande. It 
is, perhaps, the most generally popular among his writings. Near 
the beginning of the tale we have an instance of the author’s sen- 
sitiveness to all sound which is of a quasi-musical nature. Yann, 
the fisherman, is describing a hasty putting out to sea of the fishing- 
smacks at the unexpected sight of a great school of fish off the 
Breton coast: 


In order to express the precipitation of the embarkment, from 
time to time he flung into the midst of his phrases a certain little hou! 
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prolonged and very droll—a sailor cry meant to convey an idea of swift- 
ness, and resembling the fluting sound of the wind. 


And again, as in Matelot, we have the folk-song motive in 
musical description. In the “white calm” of Iceland seas, the 
author shows us Yann and Sylvestre: 


Singing Jean Frangais de Nantes, the song which never ends, enter- 
taining themselves with its very monotony, and laughing at each other 
out of the corners of their eyes over the childlike drollery with which 
they kept on singing the verses over and over again, trying to lend them 
a new swing each time. ... They sang this song; and two others, a 
few paces further off, sang something else, another melopeia born of som- 
nolence, health and a vague melancholy. 


Mention of Jean Francais de Nantes recurs at various times, 
and it becomes in a manner the musical theme of Yann’s ocean life. 
In a winter storm on the Atlantic, when Yann and Sylvestre are 
at the wheel: “The refrain of the old song still passed through 
their whitened lips, but like something aphonous, unconsciously 
raised from time to time.”” On shore the authority of the Breton 
folk-song Fillettes de Paimpol is invoked to let us know that the 
girls of that town were no better than they should be; and in Brest 
we again encounter one of the French sailor “cries.”” It is in the 
galleries of the theatres where melodramas are performed: 


..in which the sailors, exasperated with the villain, receive him 
with a hou! which they all utter together, and which makes a sound as 
profound as does the West wind. 


The whole book, in fact, is alive with music. The letter 
which has announced to Yann the death of Sylvestre in far-off 
China, crackling against his chest as he lies in his bunk, has “‘a 
tiny, sinister music recalling the reality of his death.”” The ship’s 
trumpet, in the fog, brings to Yann’s vessel another fishing-bark 
“like an apparition evoked by its vibrant voice.” The little old 
grandmother of Sylvestre, grown weak-minded in her grief, “sings 
with a little thread of broken, fluted voice seeming to come from 
under the ground, in the chimney corner.” In Yann’s courtship 
of Gaud, on the bench before the humble Breton cottage: “‘It was 
most harmonious music, that of Gaud’s fresh voice alternating 
with Yann’s, which held tender and caressing echoes in its deep 
notes.”” And there is a Breton fisherman’s wedding which the 
author describes with much charm of detail. From the surround- 
ing hamlets the beggars, the halt, the maimed and the blind, lined 
the road to the church “with musical instruments, accordeons 
and viols” to receive the alms which Yann flung to them; while 
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the fiddler who led the procession, almost blown over by the 
wind, “played as the devil let him; his tunes reaching the ears 
by gusts, and in the noise of the squalls, seeming like odd bits of 
music, shriller than a sea-gull’s cries.” And sure enough, Loti, 
who is well able to distinguish between the greater and the lesser 
music, whether of nature or art, soon calls our attention to the 
fact. When the procession reached a lofty elevation with an out- 
look on the sea, and the violinist, perched on a great rock, is still 
trying to gasp forth, between two gusts of wind, the measure 
of his square dance, Yann tells him: “Gather up your music, 
my friend, the ocean is playing us a tune which moves better 
than yours!” There are the human songs at the wedding supper 
and the Houhou, houhou! of the wind on the wedding night, which 
after a cavernous roar, repeats its menace more softly, “with a 
refinement of malice, with little filed sounds, using an owl’s fluted 
voice.” And, in that final chapter in which Yann is ravished 
by the hungry feminine sea from the arms of his bride of flesh and 
blood, “‘his fiancée lifts up her voice, ever giving forth her greatest 
in the way of horrid sound to stiflé his cries!” 


BasquE Music 


Loti’s Ramuntcho, his novellistic idyl of the Basque country, 
for all its European geographic setting is decidedly exotic, and 
Loti himself, no doubt, given his predilections, would incline to 
that ethnic theory which makes the modern Basques the de- 
scendants of the fairer Berber tribes of Northern Africa. 

Basque music, however, is European in spite of its primitive 
originality, and such being the case consideration of Loti’s Ra- 
muntcho may logically follow that of his maritime novels. From 
Ramuntcho we will pass to some Roumanian and Italian musical 
echoes, and thence to a musical consideration—as found in Loti’s 
works—of his favorite city of Constantinople. Constantinople, 
geographically, is both European and Asiatic—in a development 
such as we have undertaken the geographical plan of arrangement 
appears the simplest and most suitable—and it may be regarded 
as the point of departure for consideration of the author’s wider 
vistas of exotic music. 

Loti’s Ramuntcho is the one among his novels whose story 
has supplied the libretto for a grand opera. In March, 1921, the 
Italian composer Stefano Donaudy’s opera Ramuntcho was given 
for the first time in the Dal Verme theatre in Milan. The Italian 
critics in general held that Donaudy’s music did not reveal the 
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souls of the characters, and that it must be considered a dramatic 
work with musical illustrations rather than a true opera. Much 
of the music, according to them, is insignificant and it is not clear 
enough in establishing the atmosphere of Basque manners and 
customs. 

Be that as it may, the author certainly cannot be accused of 
not offering enough in the way of musical opportunities to the 
composer. The mournful story is simple and direct. Ramuntcho, 
the hero, a fine young fellow, who holds his own among the con- 
trabandistas, his village companions engaged in smuggling in the 
passes of the Pyrenees, is an illegitimate child. The love of his 
mother Franchita, a Magdalen, for this child conceived in sin is, 
however, the purifying flame of her life. Graziosa, the youth’s 
sweetheart, also has a mother living, unfortunately a woman 
whose hateful virtue cannot forgive Ramuntcho his tarnished name. 
Compelled to leave his village to serve his three year term in the 
French army, Ramuntcho returns with the military medal to 
find that his mother is dying, and that Graziosa has been hounded 
by her mother into a nunnery. The despairing lover, with the 
aid of the girl’s brother, his friend, visits her at the convent with 
the hope of inducing her to flee with him to Uruguay, where a 
wealthy uncle has offered to advance his fortunes. But Graziosa, 
though broken-hearted, will not consent to break her vows, and 
her lover departs without hope to take up life again in South 
America. 

As in so many of his other novels Loti provides Ramuntcho 
with a musical leading-motive which recurs again and again— 
the bells of the Basque village churches. Their chime accompanies 
all the scenes of Basque village life; is identified with each develop- 
ment of the story. Oppressed by the melancholy of his existence, 
doubtful of securing Graziosa’s hand, the Easter bells, for instance, 
chime in harmony with his thoughts: 


Those Easter hells which but a year ago had filled him with a tender 
religious sentiment, on this occasion only seemed music like any other, 
somewhat melancholy and wellnigh vain. And now that they fell silent 
—after so many holy vibrations, coming from Spain and France, had 
mingled in the air—he listened with an indefinite sadness to the dull, 
powerful sound reaching him from below, a sound wellnigh incessant 
since it first began, made by the billows of the Bay of Biscay which, on 
quiet evenings, might be heard far beyond the mountains. 


Graziosa meets him at evening “‘to the dying chime of the 
bells”; and when the question of Ramuntcho’s evading military 
service and taking her with him to South America rather than 
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leaving her comes up, it is the voice of the bells which influences 
their decision: 


The curfew-bell began to ring from the church. Now the timbre 
of this bell, especially at night, represented to them something unique 
on earth; at that moment it seemed like a voice which had come to give 
them its advice in their moment of irresolution, to grant them its decisive 
and tender counsel. Wordless, they listened to it with ever increasing 
emotion, with an intensity hitherto unknown, the brown head of the one 
resting against the blonde head of the other. And that counselling 
voice, that dear, protecting voice said: ‘No, do not go away for good 
and all; the distant lands are meant for the days of youth; but you must 
be able to return to Etchezar; it is here that you must grow old and die; 
you will not sleep as well in any other part of the world as in the church- 
yard around the church, where even though you are lying underground 
you may still hear me chime. . . .’ And these two children, whose souls 
were primitive and religious, yielded more and more to the voice of the 
bell. Soon Ramuntcho felt Graziosa’s tear fall upon his cheek: ‘No,’ he 
finally said, ‘desert, no! I think, you know, I would not have 
the courage... .’ 


The bell-chime, too, fixes the: hero’s mood at his mother’s 
death: 


And Ramuntcho, erect, no longer daring to touch her, wept heavy 
tears in silence, turning away his head—while, in the distance, the parish 
curfew-bell began to ring, singing the tranquil peace of the village, filling 
the air with gentle, protecting vibrations, advising those who still had 
a morrow to which to look forward to sleep well. 


And the death bell—as though to ring the death of his hopes 
—sounds as Ramuntcho determines to seek out his love in her con- 
vent: It is a pause in a night of tempest, and the hero is gazing 
out of the window in the direction of the Spanish frontier: 


To what end did I resist this night’s tempest? the old bell tower, sad 
and weary, erect in the distance, asked itself. To what end, since others 
will arrive, arrive eternally, other tempests and other equinoxes, and I 
myself will eventually pass, I whom men have raised as a sign of prayer 
to remain for time immemorial? Already I am no more than the phan- 
tom of another day. I keep on ringing at ceremonies and illusory festivi- 
ties; but men will soon cease to be deceived thereby. I also toll the 
death-knell. I have tolled so many death-knells, for the thousands of 
the dead whom no one any longer remembers. And here I stay, use- 
less, under the wellnigh eternal pressure of the west winds blowing from 
the sea... . The death-knell began to toll in the distance, where Ra- 
muntcho saw the dawn whiten very slowly, with distinct reverberations; 
the old bell-tower once more raised its voice for the ending of a life. 
Someone lay in his death agony on the other side of the frontier, some 
Spaniard was in the throes of dissolution there, in the pallid morning, 
beneath the thickness of the imprisoning clouds. 
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And aside from the bells there is plenty of other music in these 
Basque pages, enough to stimulate the imagination of any com- 
poser. There is music profane and sacred; the music of the mass, 
of village rejoicings. We have some charming pictures: It is 
after mass, the villagers leave the church: 


The south wind, the great magician of the Basque country, blows 
gently. The autumnal yesterday has gone and been forgotten. Warm 
currents pass through the air, more vivifying and salubrious than those 
of May, bearing the odor of hay and the scent of flowers. Two wander- 
ing singers of the highway lean against the church-yard wall and, with 
a tambourine and a guitar, begin to sing an old Spanish seguidilla, 
bringing even to this place the hot and somewhat Arabic gaiety which 
hails from beyond the nearby frontier. 


Or, Ramuntcho sings a Basque song: 


... he once more began to sing his song. It told, in monotonous 
stanzas, the plaints of a spinner of linen, whose lover, who had departed 
for a distant war, delayed returning. It was in that mysterious Euska- 
rian language whose age seems incalculable and whose origin remains 
unknown. And, little by little, under the influence of the ancient 
melody, the wind and the solitude, Ramuntcho fourid himself once more 
what he had been at the beginning of his walk, a simple Basque moun- 
taineer of sixteen or seventeen, shaped like a man, but with the ignorance 
and candor of a small boy. 


Again, the author allows us to see one of those “innocent 
little taverns” of the French Basque country: 


First of all came the great tuns of cider ranged in the background 
where it is dark, the lamp suspended from the joists, casting its light on 
the images of saints decorating the walls, and on groups of smoking and 
chatting mountaineers. At times someone sings a plaint come down 
the night of centuries; the beating of the tambourine makes old and 
forgotten rhythms live again; the rasping of the guitar reveals a sadness 
harking back to the day of the Moor... . Or else, one facing the other, 
two men, castagnettes in hand, suddenly dance the fandango, swaying 


with antique grace. 


In another tavern scene we have an account of the Basque 
song improvisator: The two Iragola brothers, Marcos and Joachim, 
young mountaineers from below Mendiazpi, are improvisators 
celebrated throughout the countryside. It is a pleasure to hear 
them compose and sing agreeable verses on any subject: 


‘Come,’ said Itchoua, ‘you, Marcos, you shall be a sailor who wants 
to pass his life at sea and seek his fortunes in America; while you, Joachim, 
you will be a husbandman who prefers to stay in his village and his 
home country. In turn, first one, then the other, you two shall discuss, 
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in stanzas of equal length, the joys of your profession, to the air—the 
air of Iru damacho. Begin!’ 

The brothers look at each other, half turning toward each other 
on the oaken bench upon which they are seated; a moment of meditation, 
during which no more than an imperceptible agitation of the eyelids 
betrays the work going on in their brains; then, suddenly, Marcos, the 
older brother, begins and then they go on without a stop.... They 
sing with a certain stress of the throat, like the muzzeins in the mosques, 
in high keys. When one has finished his couplet, the other takes it 
up without a second’s hesitation ...they grow more animated, more 
exalted, until they seem like two possessed. . . . Toward the twentieth 
stanza, Itchoua interrupts them to give them a rest. 

‘How did you learn to do it?’ Ramuntcho asks the brothers. 
‘O,’ Marcos answered, ‘first of all it runs in our family. Our father and 
our grandfather were improvisators whom the people liked to hear at all 
the festivities of the Basque country. Our mother, too, was the daughter 
of a great improvisator of the village of Lesaca. And then, every 
evening, in driving home our steers or guiding our cows, we practice, and 
we do so, too, in the chimney corner during the winter evenings. Yes, 
every evening we compose in this way, on subjects of which one or the 
other thinks, and it is a pleasure for us both... .’ 


Perhaps the most interesting bit of musical description in the 
whole book—with which we shall close—is that of the irrintzina, 
the “great cry of the Basques.” It is at night; the smugglers, 
in a boat on the inky river, have just escaped from the Spanish 
frontier guards: 


Suddenly, from this bark which was so tranquil, and which in the 
midst of so dark a night seemed hardly more important than a half- 
real shadow, there rose a cry shriller than shrill, terrifying. ... It 
started with those very high notes which as a rule are found only in the 
female voice; yet with a something hoarse and powerful which indicated, 
rather, the male savage. It had the biting quality peculiar to the 
voice of the jackal, and despite the fact retained something human which 
caused an additional shudder. One waited with a sort of anguish for it 
toend. It was long, long, and its inexplicable length was oppressive. . . . 
It has begun with a high stag-belling of agony, and it ended and died 
away with a species of laugh, burlesque in sinster fashion, like the laughter 
of the mad. . . . Nevertheless, those surrounding the man who had just 
cried in this way at the prow of the bark showed no astonishment, 
nor did they move. And, after a few seconds of peaceful silence, a 
new cry similar to the first came from the rear end of the bark, reply- 
ing to the first one, and passing through the same phases—whose tradition 
is infinitely old. 

It was merely the irrintzina, the great cry of the Basques, which 
has been transmitted faithfully from the bottom of the abyss of the 
ages to the men of our own day, and which constitutes one of the curios- 
ities of this race whose origin is enwrapped in mystery. It resembles 
the call to arms of certain tribes of Redskins in the American forests; 
heard at night it communicates the feeling and insoluble terror of 
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primitive times when, in the midst of the wastes of the old world, 
howled the men with simian chests. 

This cry is uttered during festivals, or as a call at evening in the 
mountains, and above all to celebrate some joy, some unexpected gift, 
some marvelous hunting prize, or a fortunate cast of the line in riverine 
waters. And they amused themselves, did the smugglers, with this 
game of their ancestors; they lifted their voices to glorify their success- 
ful enterprise: they cried out because of a physical urge to make up for 
their silence of a short time before. 


RouMANIAN AND ITALIAN ECHOES 


In those chapters of Loti’s L’Exilée devoted to Carmen Sylva, 
Queen of Roumania, we find expecially interesting musical opinions 
and reflections. In 1887 the author was the guest of the art- 
loving queen at the royal chateau of Sinaia, in Roumania, a chateau 
of fairyland, situated in the midst of a great forest, through which 
military trumpets with a low-pitched timbre were constantly 
sounding. 


These strange, unknown fanfares which had a special melancholy, 
seemed like magic calls in the atmosphere we breathed there... the 
silent, quickening and pure air of the heights. 

For me music has an absolute evocative power; fragments of 
melody have always been able, across the flight of time, to recall to me 
better than all pictures certain places on earth, certain figures which 
have traversed my existence. Hence, when I hear trumpets sound in 
the distance, I suddenly see again, as clearly as though I were still there, 
a royal boudoir, looking out from high Gothic windows on an infinity 
of green pines crowded close together as in the primeval forest... . 

I have said that the queen’s voice was music—and how fresh and 
youthful that music was! I do not think I ever heard a voice com- 
parable to hers... . 


In 1890 Pierre Loti was once more a guest of the Roumanian 
royalties, this time at the palace at Bucharest, and on the queen’s 
birthday féte he mentions “‘the Gipsy musicians, Laotaris, whose 
heads, among the palms which hid them, showed like those of 
Indians in ambush in the jungle, while their feverishly sad music 
reached us from the distance, much subdued.” He also describes 
the Roumanian national dance, the horla, and the queen’s singing 
a song at the request of her maids-of-honor and, just as he had 
played for Queen Pomaré of Tahiti, so he played for Carmen 
Sylva of Roumania: 


She sang, resigning herself to give them pleasure, an old German 
lied, which she begged me to accompany for her on the organ. All the 
anguish of her soul passed into her voice and, after she had sung 
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delightfully, it seemed to me that near by, several pairs of charming, 
naughty eyes had softened and filled with tears... . 


It is during his last visit to Carmen Sylva, when she was 
living in quasi-exile in Venice, at the Hotel Danieli, in 1891, 
that Loti has the most to say anent music. It is in connection 
with a gondola ride through the canals: 


Our music meanwhile had arrived: a large gondola, illumined with 
a profusion of lanterns, and containing a double string quartet, a chorus 
and two solo singers, a contralto and a tenor. 

The illuminated gondola moved off as soon as we had seated our- 
selves within that of the Queen, and we followed. The black dais had 
been removed and...then began, in the wake of this music, a slow 
wandering promenade...as a number of other gondolas augmented 
our floating processional, and all these silent unknowns, gliding behind 
us, listened to the serenade. 

It vibrated, facile and langourous, this Italian music; at times it 
mounted, in anticipated crescendos, into the sonorous tranquillity of 
night, reéchoing from the marble walls of the palaces; or else it dimin- 
ished and seemed to die, little by little, of its own langour. The voices 
were fresh and vibrant, and led with that innate skill shown in this 
country by even the least among singers. 

A people’s music is intended to be heard in the place of its birth, 
in its natural framework of echoes, of odors and skies. Even this Italian 
music which is inferior in the most absolute sense, may become profound 
and charm the soul when thus heard at night, as we heard it, coming to 
one with the unexpectancies of distance and echo, from a gondola fleeing, 
ever fleeing and which one follows, stretched out, with an unequal and 
osscilant motion, sometimes near-by, sometimes far away .. . amid the 
splendors of Venice, beneath the moon and the summer stars. . . . People 
appeared at the windows, in order to see the serenade by lantern-light, 
which they applauded, pass beneath them. Violins and ‘cellos mingled 
more mysteriously with the human voices during this flight through 
the echoing darkness. 

Beneath the bridge of the Rialto tradition demands that the sere- 
nades stop. And there, more strangely than elsewhere, between the 
stagnant waters and the stone of the bridge, the tones vibrate and are 
exaggerated. We made a decidedly long stay here. There was a 
sorrowful duo, accompanied by the chorus, which little by little took 
on a semblance of incantation, given the place and the night. 


There are other references to European music scattered 
through Loti’s works. As a pendant to his observations in 
Ramuntcho we might mention his account of the Basque Sword 
Dance in his Figures et Choses qui passent, where we may hear 
as well the echo of cathedral chants and “the ardent music of 
Spanish religious processionals,” the banality of national hymns, 
and the muted drums and the fifes of the French army Marche des 
Zouaves. Little escapes Loti’s musical ear. His finest efforts of 
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sensitized description, however, are in many cases those in which 
he has endeavored to set down his impressions and reactions 
with regard to exotic music, and, as already indicated, we have 
chosen his musical account of Constantinople as the first pen- 
picture of this kind. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


Loti’s musical description of Constantinople, of the sound- 
life of the city and his tone-reactions to it, has been collated from 
a number of sources, for he visited the Turkish capital more than 
once. In his Fantéme d’Orient, Les Désenchantées, Azyaide, 
L’Ezxilée, he recurs to them again and again. From the ocean at 
the foot of the city “‘rises the clamor of Babel [Loti wrote this in 
1890, at a time when great fleets of merchant vessels filled the 
harbor, and before an unexpected Turkish appreciation of the 
doctrine of self-determination had killed the trade with the 
Anatolian hinterland] in all the tongues of the Levant.” On 
the waters of the Bosphorus, Jews returning in caiques from their 
great synagogue to their quarters in Balati and Pri-Pasha, “sing 
as they pass, a plaintive song in their zaoudi language.” In the 
streets of the Mohammedan quarters “the ambulant merchants 
shake their bells or cry their cakes, sorbets and fruits at the top 
of their voice.”” Most terrifying of all the city’s cries is that of the 
beckdjis, thé cry of the watchers of the night, announcing fire, 
“the terrible yangun var, so prolonged, so lugubrious, repeated in 
all the quarters of Stamboul in the midst of a profound silence.” 
In the holy quarter of Eyoub, the terrifying silence brooding over 
the cemeteries “is only interrupted by some psalmody issuing 
from a mosque.” But in the European quarter of Galata we find 
the great restaurants and alcazars, “those in which Italian pan- 
tomime is given side by side with those in which Hungarian 
women orchestras play the Strauss repertoire . . . one is deafened 
by a confused clamor of cymbals, bell-chimes and kettledrums.” 
Quite different the musical night-life in the streets of Turkish 
Stamboul, where dark little funereal alleys and streets thronged 
with people and ablaze with lights succeed each other. Here, 
“in the cafés, we hear the music of the Orient: grieving violins 
wailing melodies fit to tear the soul; bagpipes which sing old songs 
in a shrill and plaintive voice.” And men from the countryside, 
Asiatics, dance in long files, holding each other by the hand, while 
on the water rises “the high and plaintive song of the nocturnal 
rower on the Bosphorus.” 
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There are glimpses of the musique intime of Constantinople as 
well. In the home of a Turk of the old régime the master of the 
house takes up the tambourine and “sings in a drowsing voice 
old airs from out of Asia.”’ And there is music intimate in a more 
passionate sense as well. In Azyaide, the hero, an English naval 
officer, about to abandon his Turkish sweetheart, returns to their 
dwelling to be greeted with an uproar of sound: 


The music came from my room. There I found Azyaide herself 
turning the handle of one of those great, deafening machines, a Levan- 
tine barrel-organ, which plays dances in strident notes to the accom- 
paniment of chimes and crescent. Turkish music had been defined as 
...the accesses of a harrowing gaiety ...and that evening I quite 
understood this paradoxical definition. 


In the same novel we find another reference to the Oriental 
barrel-organ. The city is Salonica (then, as now, Turkish), and: 
“‘We were seated at evening on the wharf... the tranquil bay 
before us. The orgues de Barbarie of the Orient played their 
bizarre airs, accompanied by little bells. ...”’’ And on the same 
bay he notes—the characters are in a boat—the swift passing of a 
launch crowded with drunken officers from an Italian cruiser, 
“filling the silence of night with an unexpected tumult, to the 
sound of harps and womens’ voices.” 

In Les Désenchantées, too, we have interesting glimpses of 
those little Turkish princesses and ladies of high degree who, 
brought up by parents with liberal educational views are, never- 
theless, often condemned to the monotonous seclusion of the old- 
style Turkish harem. Loti tells us that taught by excellent 
masters many are admirable pianists, who play Beethoven, Grieg, 
Chopin and Liszt-Wagner transcriptions with professional musical 
skill; or sing Massenet and Bizet with charm. And they are des- 
tined to the women’s rooms of homes where a piano is strictly 
taboo, and where their song falls on deaf and disdainful ears. 

At the Yildiz Kiosk, the Sultan’s palace, where Loti appears 
as the guest of Abdul-Hamid on a night of Ramadan, we are 
spared a description of the playing of his European orchestra— 
though we are, elsewhere, given a glimpse of the Sultan’s mu- 
sicians, “in a sky-blue livery covered with gold-braid, in the court 
of the palace of Dolma-Bagtche’”—or the performances of some 
travelling virtuoso, vocal or instrumental, of which there exist 
so many accounts. Instead, we have a portrait of the gardens of 
Yildiz, magically illumined by Bengal fires, with thousands of 
men and officers of the Imperial Guard under arms in their 
picturesque uniform, where, while Loti awaits the arrival of the 
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sovereign, “the sound of admirable religious music comes from the 
mosque; a chorus of male voices, very fresh, very limpid, which 
chant on a singularly high note, their song having a certain super- 
natural quality, something extraterrestrial, if one may say so.” 
We may note in what follows how closely the music of a lofty or 
beautiful moment is identified by Loti with the emotion of the 
moment itself. 

The white mosque with its filagreed arabesques, illumined 
within and without, as transparent as alabaster, is given an aspect 
of unreality by reason of “‘the music which escapes from it.” It 
appears to Loti as the principal piece in the immense display of 
fireworks which illumine palace, gardens, city and Bosphorus. 
Immediately below the author’s vantage-point, 


...the superb army, still motionless and absorbed, follows in 
spirit the prayers chanted in the luminious mosque facing it. It seems 
as though, at this moment, the very soul of Islam is concentrated in that 
white sanctuary. O the chants which vibrate beneath that cupola, 
monotonous as magic incantations, and whose sonority is so lovely and 
so rare! It is hard to say whether they are child voices or angel voices. 
There is also something very Oriental (in this music), the power to hold 
such very high notes without fatigue, while keeping the tone as un- 
alterably clear as that of an oboe; the chant is long, very long, ceaselessly 
beginning again; it is very tender, very caressing; and yet it expresses 
with infinite sadness the nothingness of humanity, communicating the 
vertigo of profound abysses. .. . 


And then, the Sultan leaving the mosque in his landau amid 
the tossing of the white silk lanterns which are a tradition for 
these nocturnal religious sallies of the Caliphs’ successors, “‘the 
religious chorus beneath the cupola rises more rapidly and more 
powerfully in its concluding exaltation.” 

Nor should we omit Loti’s description of the muezzin’s chant, 
another musical souvenir of Constantinople. Seated in an open 
window of the Yildiz Kiosk, and smoking cigarettes of golden 
Turkish tobacco, Loti in a conversation with the Grand-Vizier 
reverts to the religious song he had heard the preceding night. 
“Come to the window,” returns the Vizier, “and listen to the in- 
comparable voice which will chant the call to prayer in another 
moment!” 


And in fact, in the midst of the tranquil silence without, a voice 
rose suddenly, delightfully sonorous; with the poignancy of the oboe 
and the celestial purity of achurch organ. With a species of inexpressive 
detachment, as though asleep or dreaming, it flung the Mussulman prayer 
to the four corners of the blue sky. . . . And then an intense impression 
of Islam again overcame me, causing me to tremble in the profoundest 
depths of my being. In this gay and clear salon which might have been 
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anywhere else, in any French chateau, I had, little by little, lost that im- 
pression, which for me is one of infinite melancholy, at once soothing and 
agonizing, and which I have never been able to define exactly. 

Even more beautiful than this golden voice which to-day vibrates 
in all its youth and power, yet which will have passed to-morrow, even 
more beautiful is this wellnigh immortal song which, for centuries, five 
times a day, planes above the Turkish land and its cities. It symbolizes 
a whole religion, a whole calm and haughty mysticism. It is the plaint 
and the appeal flung upward by these Oriental brethren of ours who 
know better than ourselves how to cling to their ancient dreams of 
consolation, who still march on with closed eyes in order not to have to 
see the dust of the pit, and shut their eyes in magnificent mirages. . . . 
So long as this prayer continues to make heads bow about the mosques, 
Turkey will continue to possess the same superb soldiers, as indifferent 
to death as ever. 


No musical picture of Constantinople should omit mention 
of the Turkish military trumpet call or flourish, “sonorous as the 
biblical fanfare of the Last Judgment.” It sounds in the pages 
of all those works by Loti which deal with Turkey or the lands 
it ruled in his day. We hear them in Galilée and Jérusalem, as 
well as in Fantéme d’Orient and Azyaide. 


In the distance could be heard the flourish of the troops who were 
leaving for the holy war [the Turko-Russian War of 1877-78], those 
strange Turkish fanfares, in strident and sonorous unison, whose tone 
quality is unknown to our European brasses; one might call them the 
egg hallali of Islam and the Orient, the death song of the race of 

engis. 


Loti’s words, written so long ago, might seem prophetic in 
so far as Constantinople itself is concerned. The brasses of 
British occupational regiments have no doubt drowned the call 
of Turkish clarions in the Sultan’s city. Yet on the mainland 
beyond the Bosphorous “‘the supreme hallali” of Islam still rings. 
It seems to voice the triumph of a national spirit reborn, and the 
defiance of the Eastern soul, awakened from the lethargy of 
centuries, to the Occident’s insatiate greed of exploitation. 

Before passing to Loti’s geographically as well as actually 
Oriental novels, we will deal with the musical aspects of that 
charming work which is built up on its author’s souvenirs of the 
French Marquesan islands, Le Mariage de Loti. 


Music 1N TAnuITI 


It is probably in his semi-autobiographic writings that Pierre 
Loti is at his best. Edmund Gosse has very well put it when he 
declares that ‘many of his best books are long sobs of remorseful 
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memory, so personal, so intimate, that an English reader is 
amazed at finding such depth of feeling compatible with the 
power of minutely and publicly recording what is felt.” Among 
his works in this style must be included his Polynesian idyl, 
originally published (1880) under the title of Rarahu, but now 
better known as Le Mariage de Loti (Tahitian marriages are less 
binding than those of the more sophisticated lands of civilization). 
Without dwelling on the details of his hero’s loves with the charm- 
ing Rarahu of Bora-hora, we shall consider its Polynesian musical 
apercus. 

Some of the most interesting viewpoints regarding Polynesian 
music we owe, not to the musicologist, but to the Jittérateur. 
George Calderon, for instance, in his comparatively recent 
“Tahiti,” a fascinating record of his experiences on that island, 
offers some opinions which we might quote here for the sake of 
comparison with Loti’s own. Calderon says, for example: 


I rejoiced in the brilliant simplicity of this tropical vegetation . . . 
one does not, however, get this vivid brilliancy without paying for it in the 
loss of other qualities. Though tropical beauty strikes, as it were, deeper 
notes and higher notes than we are accustomed to in our northern music, 
like a tune played on a longer keyboard, yet it is a very plain and artless 
tune; it lacks those delicate shades and chromatic nuances which our 
northern beauty crowds into its more limited range. Nature is bounti- 
ful in Tahiti, but she is still Nature, benign, but inflexible; and her 
character is reflected in her children. Their songs are shrill and wailing. 


With these reflections Loti both agrees and disagrees. On 
various occasions, in Le Mariage de Loti, he speaks of the hoarse- 
ness and roughness of the Polynesian voice, and tells of girls 
“singing with a hoarse voice an air of the Marquesan archipelago.” 
But whether it be that love is deaf as well as blind, or that such 
was really the case, this evidently did not apply to Loti’s Tahitian 
sweetheart: 


One was charmed when Rarahu sang. When she sang alone there 
were in her voice notes so fresh and sweet that only birds and children 
might have produced their like. When she sang in a chorus, she broi- 
dered extravagant variations above the song of the others, variations 
taken on the highest notes of the scale—always very complicated and 
very true to pitch. There was at Apiré, as in all Tahitian districts, a 
chorus called himiné, which functioned regularly under the guidance 
of a chief, and was heard at all the indigenous festivities. Rarahu was 
one of its leading members, and altogether dominated it with her pure 
voice. The chorus which accompanied her was hoarse and sombre 
[Loti feels the hoarseness as Calderon does the shrillness of the Tahitian 
voice], the men in particular introducing in it low, metallic sounds, with 
a kind of a bellow which marked the dominants, and seemed to be the 
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sound of some barbarous instrument rather than that of the human 
voice. [Even in Nature the metallic seems to be an attribute of Poly- 
nesian sound, for Loti elsewhere alludes to “the metallic sound of leaves 
rubbing against each other.”’] The ensemble of the chorus showed a 
precision which might well rouse envy in the choristers of the Conser- 
vatoire, and in the evening, in the forest, it woke emotions which it would 
be impossible to describe. 


It is probable that those high Polynesian notes which to 
Calderon, the unimpassioned observer, merely appear to be 
“shrill,” fall on Loti’s ear with a more tender and rounded, a 
“crystalline” appeal. It is the dedication by the missionaries of 
the coral temple of Afareahitu, and the Tahitian himené are 
making a joyful noise unto the Lord: 

A great silence fell when the himené of Apiré, which had been re- 
served for the last, intoned its canticles—and I could distinguish behind 
me the fresh voice of my little friend, which dominated the chorus. 
Under the influence of a religious or passionate exaltation, she frenet- 
ically executed her most fantastic variations; her voice like the sound 
of crystal amid the silence of this temple in which she captivated the 
attention of all. 


And of a three-part song, composed by Rarahu, a song of 
parting sung by herself and two of her companions on the eve of 
Loti’s sailing, he declares: 


This song which vibrated sadly on the evening over the immensity 
of the great ocean, repeated in a strange rhythm by three feminine 
voices, has ever remained graven in my memory as one of the most 
poignant remembrances which Polynesia has left with me. 


Loti tells a charming story of the little heir presumptive to the 
throne of Tahiti (a little girl who would have reigned as Queen 
Pomaré V had she lived, but who was slowly dying of consumption) 
in connection with the dearth of song-birds in the Polynesian 
islands. 


No bird song is ever heard in the Polynesian forest: Maori ears are 
ignorant of this naive music which in other climes fills the woods with 
gaiety and life. Under the heavy shadows, among the creepers and the 
great ferns, nothing flies, nothing moves. Ever there reigns the same 
strange silence which also seems to reign in the melancholy imaginings 
of the aboriginals. 

The only winged creature to be seen hovering high above the 
ravines at fear-inspiring heights, is the phaeton, a small white bird which 
has a long white or rose-colored plume in his tail... . 


And Loti and Rarahu, on an expedition in the district of 
Maraa, mid-way on the route to Papeuriri, are treated to a 
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delightful surprise by the discovery of a small colony of feathered 
songsters: 

We had encountered a large grotto which opened in the side of the 
mountain like a church portal, and which was entirely filled with little 
birds. A colony of small swallows had covered the rocky shelves in the 
interior of the cavern with their nests; they flew about by hundreds, ex- 
cited and surprised by our visit and encouraging each other to cry 
out and sing. For Rarahu, who had never seen the like, this was a novel 
and charming thing, and she would have been glad to have remained 
there, in an ecstasy, listening to them and imitating them... . In her 
opinion the ideal land would have been a country filled with birds, who 
might be heard singing in the branches all day long. 


Having, despite this unique example, established the birdless- 
ness of Tahiti, we turn to Loti’s tale. One day, on the veranda 
of Queen Pomaré’s palace, Loti found the little princess in tears 
with a dead bird in her hand. It was a song-bird, a rarity which 
had been brought from California, and she asked Loti,! when his 
ship which was sailing for America returned, to bring her “‘a very 
large number of birds, a whole cage full, so that I may set them 
free in the woods of Fataoua, in order that when I am older, in 
our land as in all others, there may be birds who will sing.”” Loti 
kept the promise he made, and twenty out of thirty of the birds 
taken aboard ship survived the voyage. A score of featherless 
and piteous little songsters which once had been goldfinches, 
linnets and chaffinches were joyfully received by the royal child. 
They had not lost their greatest charm. Plumeless and suffering, 
they still sang, and the little princess listened to them with de- 
light. They were given the freedom of the Tahitian woods, but 
whether they increased and multiplied to fill the Polynesian forest 
with song or were unable to acclimate themselves and perished, 
is left an open question. 

It is Loti himself who pays a tribute to the sophisticated 
music of the Paris Grand Opéra in this island of barbarous melo- 
peia. The scene occurs at the court of Queen Pomaré, in No- 
vember, 1872: 

The Court, which usually went barefoot, was stretched out on the 
cool grass or on pandanus mats, and as there was a festival that night, it 
was arrayed in costly garments. 

I was seated at the piano and the score of L’Africaine was lying 


open before me. This piano, which had arrived that morning, was an 
innovation at the Tahitian Court; it was a valuable instrument which 


1The author, who disguises himself in his realistic-idealistic novel as an English 
naval midshipman, was actually an officer on the French supply ship La Flore, cruising 
between San Francisco and Valparaiso and on occasion visiting the French Society 


Islands. 
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had a sweet, deep tone—like the tone of an organ or of distant bells— 
and Meyerbeer’s music was to be heard for the first time in Pomaré’s 
palace. 

Standing beside me was my comrade Randle, who later gave up the 
sailor’s profession to become a leading tenor in American opera houses, 
and after winning a moment of fame under the name of Randetti, took 
to drink and died in poverty. He was at that time in the plentitude of 
his voice and talent, and I have never heard anywhere a more vibrant and 
delightful man’s voice. Together we had charmed many a Tahitian 
ear, in this land where music is so marvelously understood by all, even by 
the most savage. 


Loti describes at length the salon and his audience—Queen 
Pomaré, her Court, the visiting admiral, the governor, consuls, 
the chieftainesses of the islands, the panorama of sky and moun- 
tains which frames the scene, and then reverts to his music: 


The air was filled with the exquisite perfume of gardenias and 
orange-trees, which became more penetrant at night beneath the heavy 
foliage; there reigned a great silence, mingled with the sound of insects 
in the grass, and that sonority peculiar to Tahitan nights, which pre- 
disposes one to submit to the enchanting power of music. 

The number chosen was that in which the ravished Vasco is stroll- 
ing about alone on the island which he has just discovered, admiring 
the natural beauties unknown to him—a number in which the master 
has so perfectly depicted that which he knew by intuition, the distant 
splendors of the lands of verdure and light. And Randle, casting his 
eyes about him, began with his delicious voice: 


Pays merveilleux 
Jardins fortunés! 


Oh, paradis ... sorti de lVonde.... 


The shade of Meyerbeer must have trembled with pleasure that 
night at hearing his music thus interpreted at the other end of the world! 


AFRICA 


Loti’s Roman d’un Spahi, that melancholy and emotional 
record of the life and amatory adventures of a French soldier in 
Senegambia, was written in 1881. Its theme—a favorite one 
with the author—is the degeneracy of the physically splendid but 
mentally weak and indecisive type of the dominant white race in 
an exotic milieu whose material appeal is established by the chains 
of habit. It is a book weighed with the burning, humid heat of 
African forests and deserts and, as in all his other works, Loti’s 
ear has avidly noted its savage sounds and music. The music of 
Le Roman d’un Spahi, however, is not oriental, not Arab: it is 
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African, negro. And at a time when negro rhythms and syn- 
copation, negro instrumental and other effects have found their 
way into the art-music of the day, Loti’s sensitive reactions can- 
not help but interest the musician. 

Throughout his pages the savage, aboriginal character of 
this African music is stressed, the beat of the tam-tam reverberates 
in them. The music of negro Africa usually speaks to Loti with 
the voice of the tomb, or else with the brutal passion of purely 
animal desire. In this last connection we have the account of 
the bamboula of Senegal. We shall preface it, however, by one 
of a similar aboriginal Tahitian rite of dance and music, from Le 
Mariage de Loti, for purposes of comparison. It would seem that, 
despite a license quite as great in the Polynesian saturnalia, the 
upa-upa of Papeete, there is still an element of grace and poesy 
lacking in the African one. 


Every evening was like a vertige. When night fell the Tahitian 
girls adorned themselves with brilliant flowers; the precipitate beat of 
the drum called them to the upa-upa—and all came running, their hair 
flying, their torso scarce covered with a muslin tunic—and the dances, 
mad and lasciv, often continued until morning. 

The Tahitians clapped their hands and accompanied the tam- 
tam with a rapid and frenetic choral song; each in turn executed a figure; 
the step and music, slow at first, were soon accelerated to delirium and, 
when one exhausted dancer brusquely stopped at a tremendous drum- 
beat, another rushed forth in her place, surpassing her in shamelessness 
and frenzy. The girls of Pomotous formed other and more savage 
groups, rivalling those of Tahiti. Coiffed with extravagant crowns of 
datura, in mad disarray, they danced to an odder and more jerky rhythm 
—yet in a manner which was so charming, also, that one did not know 
which of the two to prefer. 


And, after the solemn dedication with choral song and what- 
not, of the missionary church of Afareahitu (which already has 
been described), Loti mentions another wpa-wpa, which took 
place after the departure of the missionaries and high dignitaries 
who had assisted: 


All thought of religion, all sentiment of Christianity, had departed 
with the day; the warm, voluptuous obscurity once more descended 
upon the savage island. As in the days when the earliest navigators had 
named it the new Cytherea, all had once more become seduction, sensual 
disorder and frantic desire. . . . From the distance the fires on the ground 
which illumined the uwpa-upa were visible; the hoarse and lubric chants 
fell on the ear as a confused murmur, accompanied by tam-tam beats 
in contrary motion ... the stars were veiled, the air calm and cloying, 
the sea inert. 
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The atmosphere of poetry, of flowers, of charm which sur- 
rounds the upa-wpa seems to be missing in the African bamboula. 
Even the music of the wedding processionals of the Yoloff negroes, 
heard in the springtime, revolts the fastidious Loti: 


All these people sang, and the ensemble of all these simianly falsetto 
voices was accompanied by the clapping of hands and the beat of tam- 
tam. These songs, this negro gaiety, had something heavily voluptuous 
and bestially sensual. 


Thus, if we are to believe Loti, it is the bestially sensual 
rather than the poetically sensual which animates the African 
counterpart of the Polynesian upa-uwpa. His description of the 
bamboula makes this clear: 


Anamalis fobil! howl the Griots, striking their tam-tams, their eyes 
inflamed, their muscles tense, their body running with sweat. 

And everyone repeats frenetically, clapping their hands: Anamalis 
fobil! ... Anamalis fobil! ...a translation of the phrase would burn 
this page—Anamalis fobil! the leading-note and the refrain of a devilish 
song, a song possessed, drunken with ‘ardor and license—the song of the 
bamboulas of spring... . 

Anamalis fobil! It is the how] of unbridled desire, of negro pith and 
strength overheated by the sun, of torrid hysteria. It is the halleluia 
of negro love, the hymn of seduction sung as well by nature, the air, by 
the earth, by the plants, by the perfumes. 

In the bamboulas of springtide the young men mingle with the 
young girls who have just assumed, with great pomp, their nubile cos- 
tume, and to a mad rhythm, to insensate notes, they all sing, dancing 
on the sand: Anamalis fobil! 


It is in his little Pedantic Digression Anent Music and A 
Catagory of the Species of Persons Called Griots, a few pages of 
musical consideration isolated amid the unfolding of his tale, 
that Loti sums up—not as a professional musician, but as a music- 
loving poet—the inwardness of what we now call “jazz,” as it 
appeared to him in the land of its birth. 


In the Soudan the art of music is confided to a special caste of men, 
called griots, who, from father to son, are ambulant musicians and com- 
posers of heroic chants. 

It is the duty of the griots to beat the tam-tam for the bamboulas 
and to sing, during the fétes, the praises of persons of quality. 

When a chief feels the need of hearing his own fame vaunted, he 
calls for his griots, who come and seat themselves before him on the 
sand, and extemporize in his honor a long series of official couplets, 
accompanying their shrill voices by the sound of a very primitive little 
guitar, whose strings are stretched on serpent-skins. [Elsewhere, speak- 
ing of the griots, Loti says:] They sang those airs of Africa, which 
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harmonize so well with the desolation of the land, and which have their 
own charm, given their elusive rhythm and their monotony... . 

The griots are the most philosophical and lazy people in the world: 
they lead a wandering life and have no thought of the morrow. They 
go from village to village, alone or in the following of some great chief of 
a host—receiving alms here and there, treated everywhere as pariahs, 
like the European Gipsies—at times loaded down with gold and favors, 
like the European courtesans; excluded, during their life, from religious 
ceremonies and, after death, from the burial-place. 

They know plaintive romances, set to vague and mysterious words, 
heroic chants, whose monotony approaches them to melopeia, while the 
scansion and nervosity of their rhythm make them akin to the military 
march; they have dance airs full of frenzy; love songs which resemble 
transports of amorous rage, the howling of beasts in delirium. Yet, in 
all this negro music, the melodies resemble each other; as is the case 
with very primitive people, it is made up of brief, sad phrases, a species 
of scales with a greater or lesser number of accidentals, which leave the 
highest notes of the human voice and descend suddenly to its extremest 
basses, then dragging along like lamentations. 

The negresses sing much while at work, or during that nonchalant 
half-sleep which forms their siesta. In the midst of the great midday 
calm, which weighs more heavily on the sleeper than in our French 
countryside, the song of the Nubian women has a charm all its own, 
mingled with the eternal rustle of the grasshoppers. It would be im- 
possible to transport it, however, out of its exotic framework of sun and 
sand; heard elsewhere, this song would no longer be the same. 

In the same degree that their melody appears to be primitive, im- 
possible to grasp because of its monotony, their rhythms are difficult 
and complicated. The long wedding processionals encountered at 
night, slowly making their way across the sand, sing, under the leader- 
ship of the griots, ensemble choruses of a very curious kind, whose 
accompaniment is a persistant contrary motion, which seems to bristle, 
as though intentionally, with rhythmic difficulties and oddities. 

A very simple instrument, one reserved for the women, plays an 
important part in these ensembles: it is no more than an elongated 
gourd, open at one of its extremities; an object struck by the hand, at 
times on its opening, at times on the side, and which thus gives forth 
two different sounds, one sharp, the other dull. There is nothing else 
to be drawn from it; yet the result obtained is often surprising. 

It is difficult to describe the sinister, wellnigh diabolical effect made 
by the distant sound of negro voices, half covered by hundreds of in- 
struments of this kind. 

A perpetual contrary motion on the part of those playing the 
accompaniment, and unexpected syncopations, perfectly understood and 
observed by all executants, are the most characteristic features of this 
art—inferior, perhaps, yet assuredly very different from our own—which 
our European constitutions do not allow us to understand thoroughly. 


Since Loti penned these words in 1881, the European and, 
in particular, American musical “constitution” has made great 
steps in advance toward a better realization of “‘this art.” 
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A passing griot gives a few beats on his tam-tam. It is the call; 
all gather around him. Women hurry up who range themselves in a 
close circle, to raise one of those obscene songs in which they delight. 
One among them, the first to arrive, leaves the crowd, and runs into the 
circle in the midst of the empty ring where the drum is sounding; she 
dances with a clink of grigris and glass beads. Her steps, at first slow, 
are accompanied by terribly lascivious gestures; they grow swifter and 
swifter until she seems to be shaking and quivering like a mad ape, her 
contortions those of one possessed. At the end of her strength she 
retires, panting, exhausted, the sweat shining on her black skin, received 
by her companions with applause or jeers. Then another takes her 
place and so on until all have danced. 


Two more musical pictures from this book of African im- 
pressions seem worth presenting before poor Jean, the Spahi, is 
slain by the negroes of Diambor, his pitiful romance ending with 
a soldier death in the African wilderness, a death scene in which 
Loti once more reverts to the musical suggestion to lend an added 
pathos. Jean is dying, alone: “He heard an old song of the 
countryside (Cevennes) with which his mother had been wont 
to sing him to sleep, when he was a little child in the cradle; and 
then, suddenly, the village church bell—in the midst of the desert 
—sonorously chimed the Angelus!” 

The first one of the musical pictures mentioned is the de- 
scription of one of the sporadic appearances which the old negress 
Coura-n’ diaye, former favorite of a black king, makes at the 
bamboulas: 


There was always a great rustle of admiration when the ancient 
griot came forward, covered with gold, her head held high, a strange 
flame kindled in her sunken eyes. Her body was shamelessly naked, 
wrinkled like that of a mummy; from her breasts, which hung like empty 
sacks, were suspended the marvelous gifts of El-Hadj, the Conqueror: 
collars of light-colored jade, water-green in color, and then ring after 
ring of light-colored beads of fine gold, of rare and inimitable workman- 
ship. Her arms were covered with gold, there was gold on her ankles, 
there were rings of gold on all of her toes, and, on her head, an ancient 
golden head-dress. 

The old, decorated idol began to sing; little by little she grew more 
animated, agitating her skeleton arms which she found hard to raise 
under the weight of their bracelets. Her voice, hoarse and cavernous, 
resounded at first as though coming from an empty carcass, then be- 
came so vibrant as to make one shiver. One caught the posthumous 
echo of the poetess of El-Hadj and, in her dilated eyes, illumined from 
within, it seemed as though one might behold the reflection of the myste- 
rious wars of the interior, the spacious days of the past; the armies of 
El-Hadj flying though the desert; the great slaughterings which left 
whole countries to the vultures; the assault of Segou-Koro; all the 
villages of Massina, for hundreds of leagues around, burning in the sun, 
from Medina to Timbuctoo, like grass fires in the plain. 
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Again, we have a nocturnal boat-song on an equatorial river, 
rising from the black rowers who are rowing the Spahis to their 
Senegalese rallying-point for the campaign: 


Samba-Boubou led the song of the black rowers; his sad, shrill voice 
struck a high note with a savage timbre, and then descended to the lowest 
bass. Then the chorus fell in with a deep, slow volume of voice and for 
endless hours one heard the same strange phrase, followed by the same 
response on the rowers’ part. For along time they sang in praise of the 
Spahis, their horses, even of their dogs, then they lauded the warriors of 
the Souamré tribe and extolled Saboutané, a legendary woman dwelling 
on the banks of the Gambia. . . . With the song of the blacks, the noise 
of the water which fled by, were mingled the sinister voices of the howl- 
ing apes in the woods, or the screams of the marsh birds; all the appeals, 
all the sad cries of the night in the echoing forests. 


The negro Africa of French Senegambia, of the French Sou- 
dan is not the only one known to Pierre Loti. In his Mort de 
Philae he turns to the tourist-profaned glories of ancient Egypt, 
and, incidentally, tells us of the chadouf of the fellahin. 


A monotonous chant on three notes, which must date from the first 
of the Pharaohs, is still sung in our day along the banks of the Nile, from 
the Delta to Nubia. Half-naked men, with bronzed torsos, when they 
begin their endless toil, intone this song at early morn... with the 
same voice and continue to sing it until evening brings repose. 

All those who have lived in a dahabieh on the venerable river are 
well acquainted with this watering song, which is always accompanied 
in slow cadence by the same grinding noise of moistened wood. 

It is the melopeia known as the chadouf. And this chadouf is 
primitive in its framing, and has remained unchanged from time im- 
memorial. It is composed of a long pole, like the long spar of the Med- 
iterranean bark known as the tartana, which rests on a see-saw balanced 
on a transverse beam, whose end bears a wooden bucket. A man makes 
it function with noble movements while he sings, lowering the pole, 
filling the bucket in the stream, and drawing up the full bucket which 
another man catches on the wing in order to empty it into a basin dug 
in the ground of the river bank. When the river is low there are three 
superimposed pits or basins, three stages, as it were, for elevating the 
precious water to the fields of wheat or clover, and then three chadoufs, 
one above the other, creak together, dipping and raising their great 
carabee horns to the rhythm of the same song. 

This movement of the antennz of the chadouf, which began in the 
remotest ages, and is one of the essential manifestations of human life 
on these banks .. . extends all along the Nile... the gesture of those 
who handle it never changes, no more than does their song, and no 
doubt while they sing, their spirit—during this automatic labor similar 
to that done by their ancestors, harnessed to the same chadouf four or 
five thousand years ago—withdraws from the present to lose itself in 
dreams. 
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In L’Ezxilée we have the following account of the music of 
the serpent-charmers of Tetuan, heard in that “white city” in 
the twilight of a spring day, in the peace of the motionless, rose- 
colored evening: 


At a little distance one could hear a flute preluding sadly, and the 
dull tambourine of the serpent-charmers. Then the slow wanderers in 
the streets, at first walking aimlessly, little by little turned toward the 
same point, responding to the appeal of the music... the charmers, 
naked and savage, sang and danced, shaking their curly hair, dancing 
like their own serpents, twisting their supple busts, in time to their flute 
music. .. . And these tambourines, these sorrowful flutes—and all this 
Africa—exerted their lulling charm on me, as magically as formerly, in 
the far-away years of my youth. 


The Arab music of Africa—as contrasted with its negro 
music—is treated in greatest detail in Loti’s Au Maroc, that poetic 
account of a journey to Fez in company with a French embassy. 
Outside of Tangiers, before starting, the author, from the en- 
campment of the Arab escort the Sultan of Morocco has sent for- 
ward, hears: “. . . the sad songs in falsetto, the shrill tones of the 
guitar, coming from the tents of the camel-drivers.”” And in the 
city: 

Before a little fire with a yellow flame, in the midst of a circle of 
squatting folk, a negro sorcerer sings softly while he beats adrum. And 
suddenly a great Arab bagpipe begins to wail, dominating all other 
noises with its shrill squeaky voice. . . . Ah, I had forgotten that sound, 
which for many a year had not chilled my ears! It makes me shiver, 
and I experience a very vivid, very startling impression of Africa; one 
of those impressions of a day of arrival which one no longer obtains on 
succeeding days, when the comparative faculty has become blunted by 
contact with novel things. 

The bagpipe continues with a kind of increasing exaltation its 
monotonous and harrowing air. I stop the better to hear it; it seems to 
me that this song is the hymn of the days of old, the hymn of the dead 
past. ...I1 feel a moment of strange pleasure to think that I am thus 
far only on the threshold, only on the entrance profaned by all the 
world, of this empire of the Moghreb. ... 


On this journey—just as the author’s Persian one is accom- 
panied by the chime of mule-bells—we have an accompanying 
motive in the brazen clash of arms, musket-shots and the wild 
cries of the fantasias, the gallopade of Arab horsemen, which 
salutes the appearance of the ambassador’s cortége at every halting 
place. 

As soon as we are within range, all the long muskets, charged with 


powder, are fired off at us and the horsemen gallop away in the fantasia, 
while their bands, in a furious crescendo, send out to us the most 
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harrowing notes. .. . The tambourine players, who march afoot, beat their 
instruments with all the strength of their arms, frightening our beasts. 
And the blowers of the strident bagpipes, mounted on mules, their cheeks 
puffed out, their eyes starting from their heads, blow and blow fit to 
burst their veins, urging on their restive mounts with kicks of their bare 
feet. One of them, quite round, with an enormous head, sitting pot- 
bellied on a little jackass, resembles old Silenus. This chap follows me 
obstinately, wildly making his bagpipe, with its sorrowful hyena voice, 
shrill into my ears. People are shouting Hou! with all their might, in 
a dragging and lugubrious falsetto. ‘Hou! May Allah grant victory 
to our Sultan Muley-Hassan! Hou!’ Our horses, much excited, very 
restless, dance in time to the rhythm marked by the tambourines, and 
thus we take our way to Czar-i-Kebir, deafened by this curious music, in 
an intoxication of noise. 


In connection with the reception of the embassy in Fez, we 
have a colorful description of the Sultan of Morocco’s band: 


We passed before a band which, incorporated in the body of the scar- 
let infantry, was also ranged in rank and file. It was exceedingly strange 
as regards costume and appearance. Negro forms, in long robes which 
touched the ground, hanging straight down, made these men look like 
enormous old women in mother hubbards; their colors were extrava- 
gant, without the least attempt at mitigation, and they were ranged 
as though intentionally in order to set off each other: a purple beside 
a sky-blue robe, an orange robe between robes of clear violet and green. 
Against the neutral background of the surrounding crowds and the 
horsemen draped in muslin they formed the most curiously striking 
group I have ever seen in any land on earth. 

In their hands they held altogether gigantic instruments of brass. 
And when we appeared before them, they blew into these things; into 
their long trumpets, their serpents, their monstrous trombones, and there 
resulted suddenly a savage, almost terrifying cacophony. For a moment 
one is about to smile.... Yet no, this skirts the grotesque without 
attaining it; this music of theirs is so sad, the sky is so black, the scenic 
setting so grandiose, the spot so unique—that one is impressed and re- 
mains serious. 

This, incidentally, is the signal for an immense clamor; the charm 
of silence is broken; a powerful tumult of voices arises round about; 
other bands answer from various sides; there is yelping of bagpipes in 
their jackal falsetto, the dull beat of tambourines, and long, dragging 
cries: ‘... Hou! May Allah grant victory to our Sultan Muley- 
Hassan! .. . Hou!’ 


We have a musical glimpse of the great mosque of Fez, the 
Karaouin: 


Its vaults resound perpetually, night and day, with the same 
mingled noise of song and prayer; it can hold twenty thousand persons 
and is as extensive as a city. For centuries past riches of every sort 
have been heaped up in it...thousands of hanging lamps stretch 
from the arches, and everything is snowy white. .. A multitude of the 
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faithful, in burnows, lies prostrate on the fresh-colored mosaic tiles, and 
the murmur of religious song escapes from the mosque, continuous and 
monotonous as the sound of the sea. 


At the formal reception of the embassy by the Sultan, the 
music of the kaleidoscopic band is once more in evidence. The 
reception takes place in a court of the palace: 


There were the same personages and the same colors as before... . 
there were the troops of the Sultan, with their musicians in long robes 
or orange, green, violet, Capucine-grey or golden-yellow. ...A few 
more moments of silent expectation. Then suddenly, a shiver of re- 
ligious awe runs through the aligned soldiers. The band, with its great 
brasses and tambourines, intones something deafening and lugubrious. . . . 
Below, in the shadows of the ogive, on a superb white horse held by four 
slaves, is outlined a tall white mummy with a brown face. 

And while this strange horseman advances toward us, almost 
shapeless yet nevertheless imposing under the pile of his snowy veilings, 
the music, as though exacerbated, wails more and more strongly, on 
ever more strident notes. It strikes up a slow and anguished religious 
hymn, accompanied by a terrible counterpoint of drum-beats. The 
mummy’s horse caracoles in frenzied fashion, with difficulty held down 
by the slaves. And our nerves receive a hardly describable, agonizing 
impression from this music, so lugubrious and so strange to us. 


At a dinner given the embassy by the Vizier of War, Si- 
Mohammed-ben-el-Arbi, in his Fezzan palace, there is more music; 
and a Moroccan string orchestra instead of a band: 


Among the personages who came forward to meet us in the hand- 
some court, were, first of all, the Vizier of War (with the head of an 
Egyptian Sphynx) and the principal heads of the army. Behind them 
followed slaves, negroes and negresses, adorned with collars, with gems, 
with great metal rings. All these people, in slippers, glided noiselessly 
over the shining marble, to the sound of slowly rhythmed music, ac- 
companied by iron castagnettes. . . . At the dinner the music was quite 
near us, in an adjoining room. The chorus sang in falsetto, as always 
in a very high range, and made one think of some religious office being 
celebrated in the Sixtine Chapel—while the string orchestra had power- 
ful sonorities to offer. The same motives returned without ceasing, 
taken up with a kind of graduated and growing exaltation. . . . 

In the adjoining room the musicians to the number of twenty, all 
clad in festal burnous, of different colors, were seated upon cushions on 
the ground, in acircle. Each of them played and sang at the same time, 
in a kind of delirium, his head thrown back, his mouth wide open. Some 
had great mandolins of inlaid work, whose cords they plucked with a bit 
of wood. Others had violins all encrusted with mother-of-pearl; they 
played them with great curved bows, ornamented with designs in mother- 
of-pearl and ebony, imitating the scales of a serpent’s skin. These 
violins had the shape of great clogs, whose ends turned back in the style 
of a ship’s prow. ... 
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Again, we have another poetic description of the muezzin’s 
cry: Loti hears the cantillation he had heard in Constantinople, 
under different aspects, and it awakens in him new nuances of 
impression and expression: 


.. in the distance of the echoing night, I can hear a psalmody, 
that psalmody ever rising with the same full voice, shrill and sad, those 
cries of ardent faith, those chanted lamentations which seem the ex- 
pression of all our terrestrial nothingness: it is two o’clock in the morning, 
and this is the first prayer of the new day, which the eternal sun will 
soon return to illumine. It is like an immense canticle, at times exalted, 
at others slow and plaintive, and always lugubrious, lugubrious enough 
to make one shiver, the mouedzens (the Moroccan term for muezzin), 
like the Arab bagpipes, having borrowed a bit of their voice-quality 
from the jackals. 


On Loti’s return journey we have other echoes of musical 
sound which he has caught and noted. There are the songs of the 
muleteers: 


From time to time our muleteers told us stories of brigands, pointing 
out the places where they had robbed or assassinated travellers; during 
the remainder of the day, they sang strange little songs, using a fluty 
or shrilling voice analogous to that of the grasshoppers or the birds— 
and this minuscule, monotonous music harmonized in its melancholy 
with the vast silence of the solitudes: 


Then too, there is the song of the soldiers who guard the en- 
campment at night, outside the walls of Mekinez: 


The soldiers who had come to guard us till daybreak . . . seated 
in a circle around our tents ... commenced to sing in order to keep 
awake, sitting face to face, by twos. Thus they will sing until morning; 
this being the custom for all nocturnal guards who do their duty con- 
scientiously, and we will be forced to try to sleep as well as possible in the 
midst of this barbarous chorus which never ends. 

Toward midnight their music turns into an altogether irreverent 
charivari. The fact that they are guarding ‘Nazareens’ has roused them 
all to mocking gaiety; they no longer sing, but imitate all the animals 
of Morocco: the barking of dogs, the cries of the camel, of fowls laying 
eggs, and even purely fantastic howls. Then I rise full of fury: Grop- 
ing about I go and awaken the old caid who is responsible, in his tent; 
and together, he carrying a torch and I a whip, we make the round of 
the guards, with strong menaces of immediate correction, complaints 
to the pasha, the bastonade, and even jail. And, docilely, silence is 
reéstablished. 


In conclusion, there is a musical glimpse of the Ramadan, 
the great Mohammedan religious festival, in Morocco: 


At the time of Ramadan, it is the custom in Morocco to give up the 
whole night to music and feastings after the severe fasting of the day. 
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Hence, no sooner have the shadows enveloped us, than the city (Czar-el- 
Kebir) sends forth a confused noise of tambourines beating the measure 
of strange dances, of bagpipes yelping their mournful songs; and in 
our little camp as well the Ramadan is faithfully observed; within the 
tents they are playing the two-stringed guitar that sounds like an agoniz- 
ing cricket; and singing with a fluty voice, to the clapping of hands. 


Whether it be negro or Arab, all the music of Africa seems 
to fall on Loti’s ear with the accent of mortality, it seems to him 
to sing the passing of all earthly things. And this feeling he has 
summed up in a sentence in his L’Exilée, in which he declares: 
“Truly, it is always this land (Africa) which to the tenderest of 
rhythms, sings to me the universal song of death!” 


Tue Moncot East 


In the little essay on “Japanese Women”’ contained in Loti’s 
L’Exilée, we find an illuminating paragraph on Japanese music: 


Their music, of which the Japanese are passionately fond, is to us as 
strange and distant as their soul. When the young girls gather in the 
evening to sing and play their long guitars, after the first astonished smile, 
we gain the impression of something very unknown to us and very 
mysterious, which years of intellectual acclimatization would not en- 
able us to seize in its entirety. 


In general, among Loti’s Mongol musical apercus, the Japanese 
seem to be the most interesting, and the musical allusion occurs 
most frequently in his Madame Chrysanthéme. In his other 
novel of Japanese manners, La Troisiéme Jeunesse de Madame 
Prune, there stands out musically only the description of a garden 
féte at the Mikado’s palace, with two court bands discoursing 
Saint-Saéns, Massenet and Berlioz, and the strange impression 
produced by the Berlioz Symphonie fantastique thus projected by 
Japanese musicians hidden behind groves of bamboo. And 
though the din of tam-tam and clangor of brazen war-gongs 
rings from Chinese walls in Les Derniers Jours de Pékin, and the 
psalmody of Cambodian bonzes in Le Pélerin d’ Angkor mingles 
with the chime of the silver temple bells of Annam in Propos 
d’Exil, the music of the specifically Mongolian East, so far as Loti 
is concerned, is best represented in the pages of Madame Chry- 
santhéme. 

Let it be said at once that, though Madame Chrysanthéme is 
the bride of one of those impermanent “naval officer and native 
girl” marriages which the moral code of Nippon regards with such 
smiling complaisance, she is no “Madame Butterfly.” There is 
no hint of real tragedy in the even tenor of this quasi-Japanese, 
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pseudo-family life. The fact that André Messager was able to 
write a comic opera on this subject, and Gabriel Pierné scenic 
music to accompany its adaptation as a play, implies that changes 
of plot must have been carried out to make the story dramatically 
convincing for stage purposes. Yet though the novel, as it stands, 
would never have given Puccini occasion to underline it with the 
music of passion and death, Madame Chrysanthéme is probably 
more true to Japanese character than the heroine of John Luther 


Long’s charming tale. 

So far as Japanese music is concerned we have, as usual, a 
dominating note in Loti’s volume— in this case the song of the 
cricket. He returns to it again and again: 


The night was mild, pure, delicious; the air filled with an odor of 
flowers coming from the mountains. The sound of the guitar, arriving 
from the tea-houses or nocturnal places of ill-repute (Nagasaki) seemed, 
in the distance, ingratiating music. And the song of the cricket—which, 
in Japan, is one of the eternal sounds of life, and which in a few days’ 
time we will no longer notice, seeing that it is there the very basis of 
all terrestrial noises—could be heard, sonorous, incessant, gently 
monotonous, like the falling of a crystalline cascade. . . . 

Always and ever there is this noise of crickets, immense, strident, 
eternal, which rises night and day from the fields of Japan. It is every- 
where; it never ceases, no matter at what burning hour of the day, what 
cool hour of the night. In the middle of the harbor, no sooner had we 
arrived, it reached us from the two banks, the two walls of green moun- 
tains. It is obsessing, indefatigable; it is like a manifestation, the very 
sound of the life particular to this region of the earth. It is the voice of 
summer in these isles; it is an inconscient festal song, ever equal to itself, 
and constantly creating the impression of swelling, of rising in a still 
greater exaltation of the joy of living. 

For me it is the characteristic sound of this land—together with the 
cry of that species of falcon which, too, had saluted our arrival in Japan. 
These birds plane above the valleys and deep bays, from time to time 
uttering their three: Han! han! han! of mournful tone-quality, as though 
at the height of grieving astonishment, of anguish. And the mountains 
repeat their cry. 


There is the Japanese monastery bell, with its forceful chime: 


In the tranquility of the garden, in the mild silence of the moun- 
tains, a great noise coming from below suddenly made us tremble; an 
unique sound, powerful, terrifying, which prolonged itself in metallic 
vibrations of infinite length. ... And it began again, even more fright- 
fully. ... Boum! ... brought to us by a gust of wind which arose. 

Nippon kane! Chrysanthéme explained. . . . Nippon kane (Japanese 
brass), the brass of Japan was sounding. It was the monster bell of a 
bonzery situated in a suburb below us. Well, it is powerful, is the brass 
of Japan. After it had finished chiming, when one no longer could hear 
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it, it seemed as though the hanging verdure still quivered, as though there 
were an interminable trembling in the air. 


We have various interesting impressions, too, of Japanese 
song and singing: 


... Behind me a mournful little music, sad enough to make one 
shiver, and shrill, shrill as the crickets’ song—began in muted fashion, 
then rose, wailing, like the arch plaint of some Japanese soul in pain 
and anguish in the silent air of noon. It was Chrysanthéme and her 
guitar, awaking together....It is strange how plaintive the music 
of this laughing people can be. 

At first it was Chrysanthéme’s guitar to which I enjoyed listening; 
now it is her song which I am beginning to like as well. There is noth- 
ing about it suggesting the theatrical manner or the crude counterfeit 
voice of the virtuosos; on the contrary, her notes, always very high, are 
sweet, delicate and plaintive. 

Often she teaches Oyouki some slow, vague romance which she has 
composed, or which recurs to her. Then the two astonish me, develop- 
ing accompaniments in parts on their guitars, tuned together, and begin- 
ning over again whenever a tone does not seem to be rigorously in pitch 
according to their ear, and without ever losing their way amid these 
harmonies which are dissonant, strange and invariably sad. 


Loti’s extraordinary sensitiveness to musical sound and the 
procedures by means of which it is produced is shown in the follow- 
ing: 

When we arrived at Diou-djen-dji, one starry night, it was the 
music of Chrysanthéme’s samisen, heard in the distance, which recalled 
her existence to us: she was studying some nocturne in two parts with 
Miss Oyouki, her pupil. . . . Stretched out on the clean mats we listened 
to the mousmes’ strange duo; a kind of slow and lugubrious melody 
beginning with two or three high notes, and then descending, descending 
with every stanza, in an almost imperceptible manner, until it reached a 
very low register. The song kept throughout its dragging slowness; but 
the accompaniment, little by little, swelled like the noise of a distant gust 
of wind. At the end, when the voices of these young girls, ordinarily 
gentle, gave out rough bass notes, Chrysanthéme’s hands, crisped on 
the vibrating strings, moved frenetically. Both girls lowered their heads, 
advancing their lower lip, in the efforts to produce these astonishingly 
profound notes. It was at such moments that their little oblique eyes 
opened, seeming to reveal something in the nature of a soul under their 
marionette costumes. ...({A procession passes and all hasten to the 
balcony to watch it.] Then the two little friends returned to seat them- 
selves on their mats, and to take up their mournful duo again. A dis- 
creet but innumerable orchestra of crickets and grasshoppers accom- 
panied them with a tremolo—that immense tremolo which sounds softly 
and eternally throughout the land of Japan. 


A samisen trio played by three geishas once more brings a 
mention of the cricket: 
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The show piece reserved for the end of the concert was a samisen 
trio, long and monotonous, which the geishas played in a rapid pizzicato, 
on the highest strings. ...It might have been the quintessence—then 
the paraphrase, the exasperation, if one may say so—of the eternal chant 
coming from the trees, the plants, the old roofs, old walls, which, in 
short, is the very basis of Japanese noises... . 


We also have a sketch of the professional street-singer: 


Down below, in the town, in a square, a street singer had installed 
herself. We stopped.... 

Quite young, somewhat plump, pretty enough, she rasped her guitar 
and sang, rolling her eyes in a ferocious manner, like a virtuoso executing 
difficult passages. She lowered her head, forcing her chin into her neck 
in order to draw forth still hollower notes from the profoundest depths 
of her body; and she managed to make a great hoarse voice, the voice of 
an old bull-frog, the voice of a ventriloquist, issue from heaven knows 
where (this is the theatrical grand manner, the last word in art when it 
comes to the performance or interpretation of tragic pieces). 


The programmatic note in native Japanese orchestra music 
is touched on in connection with a stage performance in a booth 
at a fair: 


Above all there was a sort of old female marionette who inspired 
terror. Whenever she reappeared, with her flat head and corpselike 
grin, the orchestral music turned into a remarkably sinister wailing of 
flutes, with a tremolo of wooden clappers which suggested bones being 
rattled together. Evidently she played a very villainous réle in the 
piece, this person; she must have been some old, famished and malignant 
ghoul. The most terrifying thing about her was her shadow, ever pro- 
jected with intentional sharpness against a white screen. By some un- 
explained means this shadow, which follows her every movement like a 
real one, is that of a wolf. At a given moment the old woman turns 
around and shows her turned-up nose in profile while accepting a bowl 
of rice offered her; and then, against the white screen, one sees the 
profile of the wolf stretch out, with its two pointed ears, its snout, chops, 
teeth and lolling tongue. The orchestra, muted, gnashes, wails, tremu- 
lates—then breaks out into cries as funereal as those of a concert of 
owls; it is because, while the old woman eats, the shadow of the wolf 
eats as well, moving its jaws, crunching another shadow... very 
recognizable . . . that of a child’s arm! 


In conclusion there might be mentioned another curious 
musical note, peculiarly Japanese in character, to which Loti 
alludes at various times in his narrative. It is that of the long 
trumpets of crystal whose strange sound, when these trumpets 
are heard in number, might lead one to believe he were in the 
midst of a flock of gigantic turkeys, gobbling in an alarming way. 
No doubt a master like Gabriel Pierné has availed himself, in his 
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scenic music, of one or another of Loti’s clever programmatic 
suggestions, to lend verisimilitude to his score. 


A Persian JOURNEY 


Loti’s musical impressions of the Mongol Orient, in particular 
those in his Madame Chrysanthéme, have been considered. Before 
passing to L’Inde (Sans les Anglais) we might, however, examine 
his musical record of a journey through Persia, his Vers Ispahan. 
Here we have another delightful employ of the musical leading- 
motive. As in Madame Chrysanthéme the monotonous song of 
the cricket is the real leading-motive, so, in Vers d’Ispahan, it is 
the mule and the camel bells which tintinnabulate continually 
through his colorful pages. We hear them everywhere along the 
road from the Persian Gulf to the capital. And even in the 
capital, the voices of the muezzins calling to prayer in their noble 
sonority and uniformity of sound, make it seem ‘“‘as though one 
were hearing bells, the waking of religious chimes above the ancient 
terraces and in the old minarets of Ispahan.”’ Loti describes the 
bell motive as follows: 


With a bell-chime of monotonous harmony we advanced into the 
desert: great bells with deep notes suspended beneath the bellies of the 
mules; little bells hung in garlands from their necks . . . this diminutive 
music of our travelling bells continues to luil us with its gentle monotony; 
the eternal chiming in the perpetual silence sends us asleep. 


Again Loti, awakened in the city of Shiraz by the muezzin’s call to 
early prayer, says: 


And, immediately after, very silvery and charming, a sound began to 
rise to me from the little black alley below. It was the entry of the 
caravans. Great, low-toned bells and little bells chimed together, and 
this merry noise, at times muted, at other amplified by the resonance 
of arches, little by little infiltrated the subterranean labyrinth of Shiraz, 
driving away sleep and the silence of night. It lasted a long time; 
hundreds of mules must have defiled before my door... . 


They impressed the author, for a few pages further on he reverts 
to them: 


Ding ding dong, ding ding dong, drelin, drelin...the entry of the 
caravans! The bell-chimes, the usual morning music here, still half- 
wakes me from sleep. 


What a far cry from these bells to the piano which one of the 
few Europeans living in Shiraz was having brought to the city, a 
“demountable” one, its parts carried separately on mule-back. 
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As Loti himself says: “‘A piano at Shiraz, what an incoherent thing! 
Incidentally, I cannot imagine this piano, even taken apart, pro- 
gressing over the chaotic hills and slopes of Iran at night.”’ 

Loti, visiting the tombs of Saadi and of Hafiz, does not for- 
get to note that among the roses which flourish about them, “the 
nightingales, which abound here, must tune their little crystal 
voices every night in honor of the illustrious dead. ...’”’ And 
there are interesting descriptions of the music accompanying the 
celebration festival of the anniversary of the death of the prophet 
Ali. This Mohammedan sectarian festival has been so often 
described by other travellers, however, that we will pass it by. 
Yet an account of a ceremonial which dates from before the days 
of Islam, and harks back to those of the Magian fire-worshippers, 
might be noted. The scene is in Ispahan: 


As soon as the imperial mosque from blue, as it had been all day 
long, began to turn, for a magic moment, an intense violet beneath the 
last rays of the setting sun, an orchestra appeared at the other end of 
the square, in a loggia above the great gate next to the mosque of yellow 
enamel; an orchestra with monstrous drums and long trumpets like those 
of the Hindoo temples. It was for a salute, a tradition of several thou- 
sand years’ standing, offered here to the sun of Persia, at the very moment 
of his death. When the rays are extinguished the music bursts out, 
suddenly and savagely; great cavernous gusts of sound which cast forth 
a noise like that of a nearing storm, a noise which spreads itself over all 
this wellnigh deserted spot, occupied only by some crouching caravan, 
with trumpet sounds which seem like the bellowings of some primal 
beast at bay before the rout of the light. . . . To-morrow morning the 
musicians will return to the same spot in order to sound a terrible morn- 
ing serenade to the rising sun. And this takes place also on the banks of 
the Ganges; the same salute of greeting for the birth and the death of the 
ruling planet echoes twice a day outside Benares. 


INDIA 


Loti’s L’Inde (Sans les Anglais), with which we shall con- 
clude our account of Loti as a musical prose poet, was the result 
of a journey to British India in 1900; and when it appeared in 
1903 its strong anti-British bias and a warm dedication to “Presi- 
dent Kruger and the Heroes of Transvaal,”’ reflected sentiments 
which Loti had already voiced in other of his volumes. The 
common danger of the Great War, reflected in Loti’s L’Horreur 
Allemande and La Hyéne Enragée, established that temporary 
brotherhood between French and English which, while both were 
united for a common end, was so tenderly and touchingly sung 
in both tongues. Political conditions have altered so radically 
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since the conflict that the spirit of Loti’s dedication, if not the letter, 
once more seems in keeping. 

DL’ Inde (Sans les Anglais) is a book rich in musical description; 
and its tonal leading-motive is indicated by the author in the 
following sentence: “The song of the raven seems to me the 
foundation of all the noises of India.” Yet there is far more than 
the “‘song of the raven’’ to be found in these pages of travel. 
Since the author has divided his book into convenient geographical 
sections we will consider each in turn, passing from Ceylon, in 
which Loti alludes only to the insect music of the Ceylonese forest, 
to Tranvancore, whose maharajah was his host. There, on the 
way to the capital of his royal friend, the author passes a great 
Brahmin temple at night, “at an hour of the most violent religious 
exaltation. Special rites must have been under way, for behind 
us we heard, falling on the ideal serenity of the night, the cavern- 
ous sound of tam-tams, trumpet calls like the bellowing of monsters, 
barbarous enough to make one shiver.’”’ Again, he encounters a 
marriage processional passing with “cymbals and drums and a 
vocal chorus beneath the banyan trees and palms.” At Trivan- 
drum, the maharajah’s capital, the morning holds an hour of 
extreme sadness: 


First of all, one hears a great human clamor, which rises before day- 
break, and mounts savagely and lamentably in the first pallors of dawn... 
it comes from the enclosure sacred to Brahma, and is the collective 
cry uttered by thousands of men. It seems like the wailing of humanity 
itself, humanity once more awakening to take up its troubles . . . then the 
birds begin to salute the return of the sun, but their morning serenade 
lacks the charming lightness of those sung at home, in our fields in the 
spring. Here the twittering of the little birds is covered by the coarse, 
mocking voice of the perroquets, above all by the funereal voice of the 
crows. First one or two isolated croaks, as though for a signal, then a 
hundred, a thousand, a frightful concert glorifying death and corrup- 
tion. .. . Crows, crows everywhere, India is infested with them, and 
even here in Travancore, this land of peace and enchantment, their 
cries, no sooner does day begin to dawn, fill the arches of the palms, 
to chill the joy of all that lives and walks beneath their splendid foli- 
age..../ Again there rises the distant clamor of male voices, puissant 
and profound, and one realizes that the names of these Brahmins gathered 
in the great sanctuary to cry unto their god must be legion. Now comes 
a confused noise of tambourines, cymbals and sacred conchs; echoing 
from various points of this forest of palms known as Tricandrum, the 
first adoration of the day in the little secondary temples scattered through 
the woods. 


Loti is far more impressed by this echo of Brahminic religious 
music than by the evening performance of the maharajah’s band 
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in the Zodlogical Gardens, a band composed of Hindoo musicians 
who play European airs with meticulous exactness in a kiosk, for 
the entertainment of a few white babies brought there by their 
Indian ayahs. Highly interesting, however, is his account of a 
concert given for him by the palace orchestra of the maharajah: 


Toward four in the afternoon, when the torrid sun begins to de- 
cline, the musicians arrive discreetly, in little groups, riding in carts 
drawn by zebus (the maharajah has sent me his palace orchestra for a 
few hours). 

With refined and delicate silhouettes, the faces of artists, they enter 
noiselessly, bare-footed; they come in with a velvety foot-fall like that 
of a cat, incline with ceremonious reverences and seat themselves on 
the rug upon the ground. Their headdress consists of a small gilded 
turban; they wear diamonds in their ears; a length of silk, discreetly 
rayed with gold, drapes them in the antique style, flung across the 
shoulder and leaving free one side of the chest and an arm adorned with 
rings of metal. From their gauzy garments rises the odor of aromatics 
and of rose-water. 

They carry large instruments with copper strings; mandolins or 
giant guitars of some sort, whose neck, bent back, ends in a monster’s 
head. These guitars differ greatly from our own, intended to utter 
quite different sounds; but all have an enormous resonance-box, and here 
and there, along the neck, to still further enhance the effect, are hollow 
balloons resembling large fruits on a branch: painted, gilded and en- 
crusted with ivory, they are very ancient, very dessicate and sonorous, 
very precious. By their mere aspect, the oddity of their form, they 
evoke in me a feeling of mystery—the mystery of India. The musicians 
show me their instruments, smiling: some are meant to be caressed 
by the fingers; others to be played with a bow; still others to be struck 
by a little baton of mother-of-pearl; and there are also those, finally, 
which are played by letting a small ebony thing, which looks like a 
black egg, roll upon the strings. What refinements unknown to our 
occidental music! There are also tam-tams tuned in different keys, and 
there are boy singers, whose robes are especially luxurious. I am handed 
a programme printed for me, in which the curiously melodious names of 
the executants all have a dozen or more syllables. 

It is five o’clock. The orchestra is complete, some twenty-five in 
all, seated upon the rug, in the hall already invaded by the evening 
twilight, in which the punkah stirs the air with a lulling and languorous 
movement. They are about to begin a prelude, for all the monsters’ 
heads on the necks of the guitars are upraised. What terrible sounds 
instruments of this size will produce, no doubt, and what a racket the 
tam-tams will make! I wait, prepare myself for plenty of noise... . 
Has their concert begun? It truly seems as though it must have, to 
see them so serious, so attentive, so observant, one of the other. Yet 
one hears hardly anything. ... Ah, yes!...A little note, hardly per- 
ceptible to the ear, greatly prolonged as at the beginning of the Lohengrin 
overture, and which then doubles itself, grows complicated, is trans- 
formed into a rhythmic murmur, without for all that growing louder. . 
Yet what a surprise this almost silent music, escaping from such powerful 
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strings, gives us. . . . One might call it the buzzing of bees imprisoned 
in a hand, or the brushing of butterfly wings against a window-pane, 
or the sound of the death agonies of dragonflies. ... One of the mu- 
sicians holds a small steel instrument in his mouth, and rubs his cheek 
above it to draw from it a sound which suggests the murmuring of a foun- 
tain. One of the most gigantic of the guitars and most complicated, 
which is caressed by hand, with an air of being afraid of it, continually 
says Houhou! houhou! while another, muted, sounds as though the sea 
were breaking in the distance on the shore. There were tambourine 
shocks which were hardly audible, produced by the tips of the fingers on 
the rim of the instrument. ...And then, suddenly, there were un- 
expected jerks, furies of sound two seconds long, when the strings vi- 
brated with all their power, while the same tam-tams, struck in another 
manner, gave forth deep and heavy sounds, like a ponderous procession 
of elephants over hollow ground, or an imitation of the rumblings of 
subterranean waters, or of torrents boiling over in an abyss. . . . Then, 
very swiftly, all grew peaceful again and the quasi-silence fell once more. 

Seated upon the ground with crossed legs, a young Brahmin with 
admirable eyes held on his knees an object whose savage crudity con- 
trasted with the extreme refinement of the others. It was an ordinary 
bit of pottery, holding pebbles, a sort of jar whose large orifice was 
stoppered by his nude and bulging chest. The sound which he drew 
from it changed according as he left the jar open or closed its orifice with 
his own flesh. He played it with a prodigious rapidity of fingering; the 
sound was sometimes deep, sometimes dry and harsh like a fall of hail, 
when the pebbles within struck against one another in the bottom. 

When the song of one of the guitars rose from this rustling silence, it 
was invariably a song which wailed while carrying the sound from one 
note to another, a passionate song, rising full-voiced and exasperating 
itself with its own sorrow. Then the tam-tams, without covering this 
vibrant plaint, raised a mysterious tumult, all of which expressed the 
exaltation of human suffering in a manner even more intensive than the 
most exalted music of the occident. 

Each of the guitars in turn, after intervals of aphonous harmony, 
sang its despairing solo, the guitar tormented by hand or by bow, that 
stricken with the little baton, as well as the strangest of all, that made 
to weep by promenading across its strings a small ebony object in the 
form of an egg. These songs, nevertheless, have not that sadness we 
find so distant and so bewildering in those of Mongolia and China. We 
are almost able to understand them completely, they transmit the ex- 
treme, anguishing nervosity of a humanity which has widely diverged 
from our own in the course of centuries, yet which does not radically 
differ from it. The Gipsies—with an art far more brutal, it is true— 
have given us, to some degree, feverish phrases of the same kind. 

The human voices were reserved for the end. One after the other, 
the delicate, very young boys, in their handsome draperies and eyes that 
were too large, executed vocalises of mad rapidity; their infantile voices 
were already broken and, as it were, dying. A man with a gilded tur- 
ban, who led them after having played a prelude which made one tremble, 
kept looking straight into their eyes throughout, his head lowered, with 
the fixity of a serpent charming a bird. One felt that he electrized them, 
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that if he wished he could even compel them to fracture the mechanism 
of their frail throats. And the words which they pronounced in their 
vocalises, in minor, seem prayers to an irritated goddess, seeking to 
appease her. 

Finally, it is the turn of the first great singer, a man of twenty-five 
or thirty, vigorous in appearance, with a handsome face. He is going 
to sing and mime for me the plaint of a young girl whose lover no longer 
loves her. Still seated on the ground, he collects himself and his regard 
grows dark. And then his voice bursts forth; it has the biting tone 
quality of the oriental bagpipe; singing in super-shrill notes, it still 
remains virile because of its somewhat rough power. In poignant 
manner and one altogether novel to me, it expresses the infinity of dis- 
tress. And the apparent suffering in his face, the desolated contractions 
of his fine hands are artistic in the highest degree. 

This orchestra, these singers belong to the maharajah; one may 
hear them every day in his closed palace; in the midst of intimate silence, 
while the servitors circulate with soft, feline steps, inclining themselves 


in perpetual salutations, their hands clasped... . Ah, how far from 
our own must be the reveries of this prince, his concept of the sadness of 
life, the sadness of love, the sadness of death!... Yet this rare and 


distinctive music which is his reveals to me something of his soul, with- 
out doubt more than did our short formal interviews, hampered by 
ceremonies and strange words. 


Leaving Travancore, the author journeys over the long 
lagoons which connect it with the neighboring native state of 
Cochin and, as his bark is on its way to Trichur, gives an idea 
of the rowers’ song: 


My boatmen, as on the preceding day, intoned a chorus with closed 
mouth which, so it seems, is suited to those calm hours when they can 
paddle more nonchalantly, thanks to the breeze which pushes the boat. 
The fishermen on other barks sing in the same manner, and one might 
think that these were not human voices, but rather the chimes of church 
bells coming from far away and from all points above the surface of the 
echoing water. ... 


In Tangore, Loti describes the music figuring in the great 
precessional of the sacred golden image of Vishnu which, invisible 
to human eyes as the ancient rites prescribe, is carried through 
the city by the Brahmins in a great triumphal chariot: 

An orchestra of black musicians intones something deafening, a 
music so lugubrious and savage that it makes one shudder; some beat 
the tam-tams, others blow with all the power of their lungs into gigantic 
trumps, with an appearance of sending forth morta! howls, all addressed 
to the invisible god... . 


In Madura, Loti, thanks to letters from the Maharajah of 
Travancore, is received in the home of a Brahmin family, where, 
though the women are not in evidence, of course, he is shown 
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the owner’s large library of Hindoo works of a philosophical and 
religious nature, and “one of the young men, taking a long, gilded 
mandolin, plays very sweet music en sourdine.”” But in Madura 
he also gives an account of a dramatic performance with music, 
in the theatre of Balmoni, a kind and cultivated bayadere, once the 
favorite of a nabob who died “leaving her streaming with jewels 
like an idol.” She had revived the ancient classic tragedies of 
India, in the theatre she had expressly constructed for that purpose. 


Balmoni was on the stage when I took my place; somewhat to the 
back, at the bottom of a garden of painted flowers. In the little golden 
tower of a fairy palace in which she is a captive, she sings at her window, 
accompanying herself on a valuable mandoline. She is a young prin- 
cess betrothed to the son of a king of a neighboring land who will soon 
come to seek her. From the first note one is held by this music and this 
voice. Her costume is copied from ancient bas-reliefs, her silhouette is 
exquisite and with each of the singer’s gestures one sees the diamonds 
and rubies with which she is covered sparkle .. . it is in a language 
which has disappeared, the mother of the Indo-European languages, in 
Sanscrit, that Balmoni sings. .. . 


Another French traveller, Albert Besnard, in L’Homme en 
Rose (L’Inde Couleur de Sang), musically not as poetically sen- 
sitive as Loti, perhaps, yet a keen enough observer, also has left 
us a more recent account (1913) of Balmoni (whom he calls Mme. 
Balhamany) and her theatre. He also attended a representation 
and has something to say anent the music played, and his re- 
marks are here adduced to supplement those of Loti: 


Before the still lowered curtain, on the edge of the stage on which 
no orchestral leader is seated, a rather good-looking young man is in- 
stalled in front of a small harmonium, from which he draws sounds which 
form a melodious interweaving comparable to those of an arabesque. 
Quite close to him, in the wings, hardly visible, a bare-headed Hindoo 
with an old woman’s face, sings as he raises and lowers his head, following 
a cadence disconcerting to our European ears, not formed for these 
gutterals and these aspirates which interrupt the rhythmic chain in 
order to fall back once more on the theme and drown it in prolonged 
sonorities. It is this singer in the wings who furnishes this musical 
theme for the dialogue of the actors, punctuating its measure with the 
ringing of a little bell. Listening to this music I think of the clouds in 
the sky whose shiftings permit us the occasional surprise of a pure ray of 
filtering sunlight. Dramas or comedies in this land are a kind of comic 
opera. 

In the love scenes there are no embraces, there is no clasping of 
hands, no kneeling. Nothing of the kind. Yet the music suggests 
what the dialogue omits to say. It is the music in reality which ex- 
presses the drama. The actor is no more than a sign. It envelops the 
cold words of the libretto with tender cooings. It swells, mutters, cries, 
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warbles, drags along in melopeia, hums insiduously, writhes around. . . 
and never stops fora moment. The Hindoo soui drinks it in, this music 
...the faces of my neighbors are contracted with pleasure. ... The 
harmonium winds and unwinds its arabesques, the old man in the wings, 
in a delirium of volupty, agitates his head and bell and, as though to 
bewilder the ear, an instrument which must be a clarinet anticipates the 
voice, moves in advance of it or continues it, and intervenes in the same 
manner in the dialogue of the actress. .. . 


In Pondicherry, where Loti witnessed a solo dance by a cele- 
brated bayadere, he does not forget to describe its musical accom- 
paniment: 


Her dance was a series of poses .. . she mimed a scene of abduc- 
tion and reproaches. Behind her the musicians sang in this scene, 
accompanying their melody with tambourines and flutes. She, too, 
while she mimed it, sang in a muted voice, a small voice not intended to 
be heard, but for her own self, to aid her memory and assist her to enter 
more closely into the different phases of the drama... . During the 
whole time she is dancing a kind of magnetism, or, one might say, some 
invisible bond, unites her to the two singers of the orchestra who in the 
human corridor (of the audience) come and go together with her, facing 
her, at a distance of three or four steps. They follow her when she with- 
draws, they are the first to turn back when she approaches, their gaze 
never leaves her. With an ardent look, their mouths wide open, they 
sing continually in the high voice of a muezzin, their heads thrust for- 
ward, inclined, to her who is so small. They seem to be her masters, to 
inspire her, to possess her. It seems as though they led her by their 
breath, as though they breathed upon her as on some light and glittering 
butterfly, obedient to their caprices. There was some indescribable 
element of the unhealthy and perverse about it... . 


We will not dwell upon the terrible “song of famine,” the 
cries of appeal which starving children address to the author while 
passing through the provinces devasted by this recurring national 
calamity; nor a warrior dance of Bhils, in Meswar, where the 
mountaineers tread a pyrrhic measure to the accompaniment of 
bagpipes, trumpets, enormous tam-tams and bronze cymbals. 
Yet the description of a burst of Brahminic temple music, heard 
on the ruined palace terraces without Jeypore, at night, seems 
worth quoting: 


...€@ cavernous noise suddenly rose to where I was from the 
blood-stained sanctuary below: it was the hour of the Brahmins’ prayer, 
and the tam-tam was playing a prelude, the tam-tam of the goddess- 
gnome with the red mantle. 

It preluded with great hollow beats and seemed the signal for an 
orgy of ferocious sounds; wailing bagpipes at once followed it and iron 
cymbals, and a trumpet which constantly bellowed on two notes, in a 
lugubrious appeal indefinitely repeated. It all came to me as though 
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from beneath the ground; it swelled and changed in ascending, travers- 
ing so many superimposed halls, empty and echoing, as it rose to the 
terraces. And suddenly, from high in the air, a chime of bells replied: 
it was a little temple of Siva which thus rang out a volley of bell-tones, 
perched below me on one of the sharp surrounding summits. ... In 
the course of half an hour, however, the blows of the tam-tam grew 
less frequent. The bellowings of the sacred trump dragged, became 
languid—with momentary instances of briefer and briefer renewals, as 
though agonizing—and then the music died away as though exhausted. 
Silence finally returned and far below at the bottom of the valley, filled 
with the ruins of Amber, one could begin to distinguish the small, fluted 
and lugubrious voice of the jackal. 


In Madras Hindoo philosophy, in Agra and Delhi the 
splendors of Mogul palaces, preoccupy Loti, but in Benares, in 
addition to the burning ghats along the Ganges, he speaks of the 
music heard in the residences, in a quarter of old palaces, at 
evening. It is the last more personal and intimate musical reaction 
contained in his book, and one peculiarly appropriate as a closing 
citation, since it reverts to the sadness of mortality, the melan- 
choly of dissolution which haunts all that Loti has written: 

The massive walls rise straight in the air, without openings, and it 
is only quite high up that windows and balconies begin to appear. Music 
comes from within, this evening, stifled, wailing music as though all too 
short-breathed. One can hear bagpipes with the timbre of the oboe 
weeping. At times they utter but a single phrase, a lamentation, which 
rises and dies; and then, after a short silence traversed by the croak of 
the ravens, another phrase, as though in answer, comes from another 
palace. And one may also hear the tam-tams with their cavernous 
sound, which ring out in measured strokes, with the slowness of death 
bells... . O the mystery, the unsayable sadness of it all, passing above 


my head, very distant and very high in the air, while my bark moves on 
below on these waters from which rises the odor of death! 


There are many passing incidental musical references in Loti’s 
works which have not been presented in this article. We mention 
the fact, however, to show to what extent he was sensitive to the 
sonant; how the musical as well as the pictorial held his attention. 
In the way of musical thought, impression or description all that 
seems really outstanding in an output of some thirty-seven volumes 
has been presented. As has already been mentioned, Loti’s art 
of verbal musical description is that of the descriptive musician— 
not that of the intellectual and ironic critic, as in Heine’s case. 
Victor Guiraud expresses the peculiar quality of his poetic prose 
when he speaks of “. .. the enchanting music of his phrases.” 
And another French critic, Henri Bordeaux, emphasizes the fact: 
“It is with the music of his languorously rhythmed phrases that 
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Pierre Loti evokes the fantasmagoria of landscapes which were 
the scenic setting of his loves and of the sensations of his life.” 

This music of words, however, is to some degree a result and 
a complement of Loti’s deep sensitiveness to the music of tone. 
No one not himself instinctively a music-lover, with a keen ear 
for the subtlest nuance in expression, could have written of music, 
could have described it as he has done. Every exotic land which 
Loti knew had its tonal and musical aspect for his ears: he was as 
sensitive to exoticism in its audible as in its visual appeal: the 
reader will have judged for himself to how great an extent. 

Perhaps the colorful evidence of Loti’s descriptive powers 
where music is concerned adduced in the preceding pages may 
lead music-lovers who read them to make some investigations on 
their own account. And the composer who wishes to fix in tone 
some exotic milieu—be it Japanese, Polynesian, African, Hindoo, 
Arab, Persian, etc.,—will find it worth his while to consult those 
books of Loti which deal with the locality he has in mind. He 
will find many a valuable hint in their pages. At all events, Loti 
is one of the few important contemporary authors to whom the 
musician may lay legitimate claim; one whom the musician has 
a special and indisputable right to appreciate and cherish. And 
if the writer has succeeded in making this clear, in proving by 
the testimony of the author himself, that Loti was indeed a “prose 
poet of music,” he will be well content. 








MUSICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES—SOME OBSERVATIONS 


By J. LAWRENCE ERB 


O reiterate the frequent statement that musical education 

in America is in a state of flux and has not yet found itself 

is simply another way of saying that it is “‘on the job,” 
trying to adapt itself to conditions. That much of the process 
is to a certain extent painful and accompanied by much experi- 
mentation and not a little waste attests the newness of the problem 
and the youthfulness of the hybrid American people. Not alone 
in education are the “growing pains” of youth observable. They 
are a phenomenon of nearly every phase of American life and are 
a hopeful sign for the future, much more conducive to optimism 
than any amount of the smug complacency and self-satisfaction 
which too often close American (and European) minds to new 
ideas and to growth. Life, we need ever to remind ourselves, 
means adaptation to environment. 

The condition of musical education presents many varied 
aspects, perhaps as many as are exhibited by the social and cultural 
life of a vast and heterogeneous population scattered, here thinly, 
there in dense congestion, over a widely-varying and extended 
section of the earth’s surface. It is the function of education 
to equip for life; therefore, as many as are the legitimate aspects 
of life, so numerous must be the angles of educational activity 
if education is to be efficient. A form of educational endeavor 
which is perfectly adapted to one community,—or, for that matter, 
to one people,—may be far from satisfactory to another or to any 
other. While, therefore, it is always profitable to know “‘how the 
other man does it,” it does not necessarily follow that the other 
man’s method will successfully solve any but his own problem. 

One of the first phenomena to attract attention in any sur- 
vey of American musical education is the wide-spread and persist- 
ent attempt to organize and standardize it. America’s genius, 
like that of Ancient Rome, seems to run to organization. Not 
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only is the ability to organize successfully demonstrated in every 
phase of American life, but the American mind is obsessed with 
the desire and necessity for organization. Organization, and its 
corollary, “‘joining,” are heralded as the panaceas for practically 
every ill. If there is anything wrong in the body social or politic, 
a new organization will surely cure it. The best way to get on 
secially or politically or financially is to “‘belong’” to something 
or other. A man’s success is measured, among other things, by 
the number of things to which he “‘belongs.”” In the advice to 
Freshmen by a well-known University Dean, one of the out- 
standing precepts is, “Be a joiner.” 

Without minimizing in the slightest degree the value and 
necessity of codperation and exchange of ideas, it must be confessed 
that, on the whole, little of value to music as an art or as an 
educative agent has come from the bulk of organization and at- 
tempted standardization among musicians and musical educators. 
For the emphasis has been too largely upon “standards,”’ “‘licens- 
ing,” “‘examinations,” and a host of kindred topics. That has 
been most widely acclaimed which would create the greatest sen- 
sation. The “circus” point of view, the appeal to the groundlings, 
that which promised the quickest returns or fed the vanity of the 
practitioner, has too largely held the center of the stage. 

This is only another way of stating that, up to date, the 
commercial side has too largely ruled musical education. No 
phase of music-making or music-teaching has been free from it, and 
few have failed to be dominated by it. That the laborer is worthy 
of his hire goes without saying, but the trades-union point of 
view is too prevalent; i.e., hire primarily, labor secondarily. 
Whether or not this attitude is justifiable in the industrial world 
is not within the limits of this discussion. That such a point 
of view should dominate an artist or a teacher is lamentable, if 
not unthinkable. It would seem as though the two ideas were 
mutually exclusive. 

This unfortunate condition (commercial domination) is evident 
everywhere. In the studios the wasteful and educationally-in- 
efficient private-lesson system, which is universal throughout 
the country, exploiting the “stunt” point of view and neglecting 
musicianship or the culture which should spring from music- 
study, is a direct result of the commercial developments in music- 
teaching. In the public school music field, it can be seen in 
the jockeying to secure the adoption of some particular “Series” 
of music-readers with their supplementary material, which, of 
course, means the “scrapping” of all the material previously used, 
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and this apart, entirely, from the relative merits of the materials 
under discussion. It is rather a salesman’s proposition, and, 
unfortunately, too often a proposition containing some of the 
elements of selling gold bricks. Of course, there is nothing 
particularly different about the case of music-readers and of 
other school-books. The entire matter of supplies for the schools 
has become shamefully commercialized. It is little wonder that 
the schools too often fail to produce results commensurate with 
the investment. It is often not a question of the musicianship 
of the music-teacher or his teaching ability, but rather whether 
or not he (or she) is the exponent of a given “‘Series.”” A silly but 
none the less dangerous type of politics has grown up about school- 
books which often results, to put it mildly, in disadvantage to the 
students and their musical training. 

The private or commercial conservatory of music exhibits 
another phase of the same commercialization. Not, “what is best 
for the pupil,”’ but “‘what will sell best,” is too often the standard. 
In fact, a very large proportion of the “‘instructors”’ in the musical 
field know little or nothing about teaching. Even though they 
may number among their “‘pupils’’ many whose performances 
meet with public acclaim, it is nevertheless true that there has 
been little intelligent teaching, in spite of the utmost enthusi- 
asm and faithfulness on the part of the instructor. The trouble 
lies in the preparation, which almost invariably has stressed 
performance rather than musicianship, the ability to dazzle 
rather than the ability to select and present material in order to 
produce the healthiest musical growth. In short, music-teaching 
has been a dread alternative rather than a career; hence, such 
attention as has been devoted to the training of the teacher has 
been quite incidental, if not entirely neglected. That a choice 
few among the musicians of the country have honestly and ear- 
nestly and intelligently devoted their talents to genuine educational 
activities has been fortunate; for, in spite of the general pro- 
fessional indifference to musical education, the devoted handful 
have succeeded in elevating measurably the tone of music-teaching 
in America. 

But, in spite of the utmost optimism, the music-teaching 
field presents a sorry spectacle. ‘Methods, methods, everywhere, 
and not a song to sing,”’ might, with trifling substitutions, charac- 
terize its every phase. A “‘method”’ yields itself easily to ad- 
vertising; it may without difficulty be claimed as “‘exclusive.”’ 
That makes a fine advertising slogan and can be commercially 
exploited. Add to this a few God-given talents which the 
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“master’s” lock-step could not ruin, and the world witnesses the 
sorry spectacle of exorbitant fees, factory-production schedule, 
over-exploited names, and the whole fabric of silly, senseless, 
educationally-unjustifiable practice which has done its worst to 
ruin legitimate music-teaching in the past decade. The teach- 
ers are not entirely to blame; they are but human, and they 
need the money. But the system is viciousand can work only 
harm. 

Perhaps the most serious indictment of musical education 
in this country is that it does not reach the masses,—that it is to 
too great an extent professional and vocational. It is impossible 
to estimate with any accuracy the number of persons engaged in the 
various phases of musical education or the aggregate of their in- 
comes. But accepting the most conservative guesses available 
(there seem to be no reliable statistics), music, both in the number 
of its professional practitioners and in the volume of its earnings, 
is one of the big businesses of the country. Nevertheless, the 
direct contact of serious high-grade music with the masses of 
America’s population has never yet been made, and even the in- 
direct contact, through the talking-machine and so on, is so recent 
that its value is as yet difficult to estimate. 

Under present conditions it is scarcely correct to speak of 
concerts and recitals in connection with musical education, for 
in most cases these are so sporadic, so lacking in purpose (beyond 
the perfectly legitimate aim of making money), that they may 
serve admirably as entertainment, but their educational value is 
slight. Music is a trememdous force, but not everyone who is 
exposed to it “takes” the infection. On the contrary, a reasonable 
amount of preparation as well as guarding and guiding the incipient 
growth are necessary to ensure satisfactory returns. The fact 
of the matter is that nine-tenths, or more, of the American people 
do not patronize high-grade concerts and recitals because they 
cannot get out of the performances anything to take with them. 
Their lack of background is such that they are, not tone-deaf, 
but music-deaf—a vital distinction. While they remain in this 
condition, concert-giving is necessarily more or less futile, ex- 
cept to the small group in each community who bear the burden 
of supporting serious musical enterprises. And while this is so, 
musical education as at present constituted, is open to the in- 
dictment above stated,—that it has failed in large part because 
it has not reached the great bulk of the population. 

It is hardly fair to blame individuals or groups of individuals 
for the condition as it exists. Social inertia is always stronger 
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than ‘the individual. It is only as new forces can be awakened 
that there is hope for improvement. There is, however, a com- 
mon mental attitude among the “high-brows,” whether pro- 
fessional musicians, amateurs, or mere poseurs, which has stood 
in the way of true musical progress. It assumes that only that 
has genuine musical value which has been approved by the ex- 
clusive, cultivated musical taste of successive generations. Unless 
one worship at the shrine, say, of Bach or Palestrina, one is not, 
cannot be a true musician. Also, unless one provide for the mu- 
sically-hungry multitude such fare as is approved of the “high- 
brow” elect, the multitude have been fed poison, and he who has 
fed them is unworthy to be received into the inner circles. But, 
if, having offered the Great Masters to the masses, the masses 
decline to receive them, then are The Elect absolved from further 
concern, and the masses,—well, they are the masses, and what 
can be expected of them! 

At the outset, it must be made clear that art, being a universal 
human attribute, has a vast variety of manifestations; that 
any given art, such as music, is as broad ashumanity. While there 
are individual works which stand as perfect examples of their type, 
it is both impossible and presumptuous to attempt to set up as 
the Only One some composer or school or style. Fitness (or ap- 
propriateness) is the outstanding mark of a work of art, lacking 
which it loses its preéminence. And fitness for the occasion,— 
many occasions, under a multitude of cireumstances,—creates the 
need for many bests. Moreover, it makes due allowance for 
heredity and the personal equation; for, in music, too, it may be 
true that “One man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 

Having thus, to some extent, presented a few of the indict- 
ments against musical education as it stands to-day,—the negative 
aspects of the discussion, as it were,—it is only fair to turn, for 
the moment at least, to the positive. It is not necessary to 
speak in detail of the vast scope and tremendous activity of mu- 
sical education. This has been done many times. It would 
hardly be amiss, however, to refer to the hundreds of music- 
schools, some numbering four to five thousand students, not a few 
with over a thousand and, even in Gopher Prairie or its equivalent, 
conservatories with faculties offering a variety of courses and 
student bodies numbering scores or even hundreds. It is literally 
true that music students in America must be numbered by the hun- 
dreds of thousands and their fees to teachers by the tens of 
millions of dollars. Moreover, omitting for the moment great 
centers like New York and Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston, 
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the country is dotted over with communities where clubs, choruses, 
choirs, orchestras are laboring, not always intelligently or efficiently 
or even single-mindedly (for there is apt to be a decided admixture 
of the social element in all such endeavor), yet not by any means 
without results, toward the upbuilding of musical atmosphere and 
musical culture, not at all European, let me hasten to add,—but 
who shall say that it is any the less genuine? 

The same pioneer problem which made it necessary for 
America to do in a century what Europe has had two millenniums 
to accomplish has created in America a peculiar music-educational 
situation, demanding new and peculiar methods of meeting it. 
Possibly much of the myopia among serious-minded musicians 
and musical-educators is due to the absolute lack of understanding 
of the conditions. Even in the great centers, artistic music reaches 
only a small proportion of the population, in spite of the deep- 
seated and universal instinctive seeking for some sort of musical 
expression. Unfortunately, most of the people,—often without 
blame to anyone but themselves,—feed upon husks, musically, 
even where musical opportunities abound. In the small towns 
the conditions are worse, while in the rural districts they beggar 
description. Even “jazz” in many a backward community repre- 
sents a decided step upward. 

Obviously the conditions demand improvement; for it is 
evident that something needs to be done about the social life of a 
people which has degenerated almost universally to dancing,—and 
such dancing. Music needs to be brought in a vital manner into 
the lives of all the people, to counteract some of the most significant 
tendencies of the times. Musical education for the masses is a prob- 
lem demanding outlook and foresight of statesmanlike caliber. 

The public school is the panacea for American ills. Luckily 
it is a panacea whose ingredients are somewhat subject to change 
under varying conditions. Standardization has not yet abso- 
lutely claimed the public school system as its own. As for the 
attitude of the people, to them the public schools are the one and 
only educational machinery which they understand or trust; 
therefore, whatever the public school brings to them becomes a 
part of their life. Musical education, to reach the American 
people, must work through the public schools or the higher educa- 
tional agencies which supplement the public schools. 

Music-making, like any other commercial pursuit, is subject 
to the laws of supply and demand. Exploitation has been the 
method in the past relied upon to “sell” artists and musical enter- 
prise, and it is not an accident that P. T. Barnum was the first 
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great exponent of this method. But exploitation always imperils 
the permanency of the demand. For instance, the Average Man 
having once heard Galli-Curci, let us say, is not so eager to repeat 
the experiment, especially as it is just as easy to brag about one 
hearing (and the “awful” price paid for the ticket) as about two or 
a dozen. Moreover, having once been caught by the glittering 
bait of the Ardent Advertiser, there ensues a wariness and a species 
of snobbishness which makes it difficult, if not impossible, for 
another artist, without the peculiar combination of attractions 
possessed by Galli-Curci, to appeal to him. ‘‘Nothing but the 
best will do for me,” is a common exclamation in such cases. 

Until a legitimate musical interest, the product of education, 
has been developed, it is almost more important that attention 
be concentrated upon the training of listeners, than of professional 
makers of music,—upon consumers rather than upon producers. 
The lure of the stage will always provide a goodly number of 
those who will become public performers though the heavens fall; 
but if the performers are to have-audiences, particularly of intel- 
ligent, paying, habitual listeners, the emphasis must shift in large 
part to the musical education of the masses. Art never begins 
to mean anything to individual or community, until it has been 
appropriated. It is impossible to buy art; it is possible,—and not 
excessively difficult,—to acquire it; but the process is as individual 
and personal as any other assimilative process. A nation,—or a 
person,—becomes musical by gradually evolving a recognition of 
values (or taste), a desire for the higher values and sufficient 
familiarity with the technique of the art (in some one or more of 
its many phases) that it may be used, to some extent at least, as a 
medium of expression. It is not a matter of money; it is purely 
a matter of culture. 

What the public schools are already in process of doing is 
most promising. The ability to distinguish between musical 
sounds, as regards pitch, duration, and perhaps quality, techni- 
cally known as ear-training, to read at sight vocal parts of mod- 
erate difficulty and to carry a simple part in vocal ensemble,—or 
to do the corresponding thing upon an instrument,—are the 
most elementary requirements this side of musical illiteracy; and 
the public schools have made the beginnings in establishing liter- 
acy to this extent in many communities. 

But reading is a means to an end, and if there is nothing to 
read,—or nothing worth-while,—it is a doubtful accomplishment. 
From the earliest grades, the purely mechanical matters of ear- 
training and sight-reading and the acquisition of a rudimentary 
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facility of expression, or technique, should be, and usually are, 
supplemented by studies in what is, for lack of a better term, known 
as the Appreciation of Music. This fascinating topic may be 
made to include the whole realm of music and is unfortunately 
often so handled, with the result that there is much rhapsodizing 
over music, much gossip about music and musicians,—and an 
abysmal ignorance of the music itself. The term, Musical Appre- 
ciation, like charity, covers a multitude of sins, both of omission 
and of commission; nevertheless, something whose name might as 
well be Musical Appreciation as anything else and which corre- 
sponds to a large extent to the study of English Literature ought 
to bulk large in the scheme of things. That it should be intelli- 
gently outlined and presented goes without saying. Such a 
course can be made to stimulate the utmost individual and group 
initiative by providing frequent opportunity for the preparation 
and performance of illustrative compositions, as a class exercise, 
not as a concert, as the Glee Club of Harvard, for instance, sang 
for a class in American History a program of songs of the period 
under discussion. This utilization of illustrative material also 
furnishes excellent opportunity for codperation with the “outside” 
teacher,—a relationship not yet worked out and still bristling 
with potential misunderstandings. 

The public school, in its higher strata, gives much attention 
to the choral and orchestral literature, so that many performances, 
especially of the choral masterpieces, are now given by the High 
School forces, often with considerable éclat and a genuine commu- 
nity interest. In some sections of the country, musical competi- 
tions among high schools upon a State-wide basis have actually 
usurped the place formerly held exclusively by athletics. Those 
of us who have observed the propaganda which has popularized 
athletics in our schools and colleges are neither startled nor 
alarmed by the interesting musical developments which are grad- 
ually,—yet, on the whole, rapidly,—taking place in the schools of 
America, but which are unfortunately almost unnoticed by the 
bulk of the musical profession. One of these days a large portion 
of the musical fraternity will find that, like Rip Van Winkle, it has 
been indulging in a twenty years’ sleep. 

Straws show which way the wind blows, so a few random 
observations will serve to illustrate what is taking place in the 
West or Middle West, mainly. In little mountain villages of the 
Carolinas and Virginia, conservatory-trained young women are 
teaching music in the school-houses, using the pianos owned by 
the school-district and under salary from the school-board. True, 
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they also teach some common-school subjects, but they do teach 
music at public expense in the regular educational system and in a 
section of the country which is usually dubbed, by the city-dweller, 
“backward.” 

In prairie-towns, sometimes containing less than 1000 inhab- 
itants, and often without the elevating (?) influence of a single 
movie,—music (piano or vocal or violin) is accepted for credit as 
part of the high-school course, and competitions between commu- 
nities have brought about a keen and intelligent interest in such 
music and a creditable standard of performance. 

In small cities, under 50,000 inhabitants, high schools are 
maintaining concert courses, sometimes importing symphony- 
orchestras for concerts exclusively for the school-children who 
have been previously informed by lectures or informal talks what 
to look for in the orchestra and its program. In the same town 
or other towns the high school chorus and orchestra combine in 
performances of the master oratorios and cantatas, in some cases 
even furnishing the scloists from among their number. 

So much for the public schools. The colleges and universities 
west of the Alleghenies almost universally maintain music depart- 
ments which teach not only the theoretical courses, as do the 
eastern institutions (in fact, if the present tendency continues, it 
will be a matter of only a few years before practically all theory 
teaching will be done in the colleges and universities), but also 
practical music, more particularly piano, voice, violin, and, usually, 
organ. These are no imitation music-schools, but real institu- 
tions of learning where the influence of the academic departments 
has done much to raise the standard of music-teaching. True, it 
is rather difficult to find in such schools the long-haired variety of 
musician with all the silly bohemianism of the cult,—but perhaps 
the profession will survive the gradual elimination of some of the 
artificial and noxious parasitic growths which have so long been 
associated with it! It is not customary for the better grade of 
colleges and other educational institutions to indulge in the per- 
fervid advertising which so cheapens the musical profession. 
Consequently much excellent music-making and music-teaching 
is known only to the circle which is immediately affected. Hence, 
there is not infrequently much condescension upon the part of the 
conspicuous city “‘artists” toward the college musicians, who are 
often not only better musicians, but more useful citizens doing a 
more constructive work. 

It would appear, then, that the future of musical education in 
the United States is very largely, if not almost entirely, in the 
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hands of the public schools, the colleges and the universities. 
The unendowed private musical school has only in a very few 
instances ever achieved any real standing or permanency, and 
competition is rapidly forcing even the best of the type to the 
wall,—meaning either an abandonment of the field or the incor- 
poration of the music-school into some institution of learning, 
thereby saving the music-school and at the same time serving the 
endowed institution. In the many towns and cities where no 
educational institutions other than the public schools exist, the 
alliance must be with the latter; and more and more the position 
of Supervisor of Music in the public schools will have to reckon 
with this new and magnificent opportunity. In many sections 
the conservatory field has been almost entirely occupied by the 
college,—or university,—music-departments; the private teachers 
of the community serving principally to care for the beginners and 
the children below high-school age, are to all intents and purposes 
allied with and governed by the standards of the music-depart- 
ment, though economically independent. There is every reason 
to believe that this condition will become more, not less, universal, 
especially since the development of music-schools (or departments) 
at the State Universities adds the authority of the commonwealth 
to the academic standards. In fact, in the absence of a National 
Conservatory of Music, there exist already several dozens of insti- 
tutions which are supported wholly or in part by State and national 
funds and which provide musical education, some of it as good, so 
far as it goes, as may be had anywhere in the United States. 

Of course, it would be foolish to be dazzled by the remarkable 
musical showing made by the music departments of the schools 
and colleges. To begin with, most of them are not more than a few 
years old, and all of them are still frankly in an experimental 
stage, and a school cannot be created by fiat; it must grow. But, 
in the long look ahead, this is entirely an advantage. Then, occa- 
sionally (though not so often as the protests of the musical facul- 
ties might indicate), music is forced to submit to educational 
standards imposed upon it by the academic faculties. But there 
is comparatively little of this sort of thing, on the whole, and 
where it does exist, it is a fair question whether, in the long run, the 
academic faculties were not right. Even collegiate music-teachers 
know so little about teaching and less about team-work! 

On the whole, the application of real educational standards 
can only help music-teaching. By applying the principles of 
pedagogy and psychology to the selection and preparation of 
material, musical education has everything to gain and nothing to 
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lose. No sensible teacher, whether within or without a college, 
attempts anything more than to provide certain disciplines where- 
by the faculties are developed and the taste purified. Talent and 
ideas in the pupil exist entirely apart from the teacher and vitalize 
the routine which the teacher has imposed. A teacher can no 
more make an artist of a pupil than he can make a silken purse of 
the proverbial sow’s ear. But, by improper teaching, unwise 
overemphasis upon detail, or a thousand other errors due to a lack 
of knowledge of his business, he can and often does so discourage 
the pupil or distort his point of view that disaster results. Cer- 
tainly, the present showing of the studios where “finished artists” 
are supposed to be produced (they are often “‘finished,”’ even if they 
are not artists) is enough to justify any reasonable experiments 
in scientific musical education. 

In the main, musical education can afford to lose much of its 
professional character if by so doing it can reach a much larger 
proportion of the American public. The strictly professional 
student will have to be taken care of, as in the other professions, 
by professional schools, sufficiently endowed and removed from 
all commercialism which influences educational policies and 
standards. (Whether this means new institutions or the devel- 
opment of such as now exist is of little consequence. No doubt 
both will be needed as the demand increases, but they will have to 
be educational institutions.) Because of their youth,—and the 
youth of the American people,—all educational standards, includ- 
ing those of music, are still imperfect and in some cases, perhaps, 
entirely false. Careful, honest, painstaking study can and must 
be applied to the matter by many men and women who are as 
much educators as musicians, to the end that each generation of 
students may show a reasonable advance, at least in method, over 
their teachers. Much must be done, both in material equipment 
and in the provision of courses of study, to train the next gener- 
ation of music-teachers so that they may not, like us, waste half a 
lifetime learning the what and the how of their life-work. Inci- 
dentally, music-teaching as a profession needs to have a few good 
words said for it, so that those by nature inclined to such a career 
may not be shunted off into something else where their efficiency 
is less. The existing institutions need to be stimulated and en- 
couraged to take a broader view of their opportunities and respon- 
sibilities, the Universities especially needing to develop music 
courses in keeping with their general academic standards. 

Given a realization that music and art are integral parts of 
life seen whole and therefore demand a reasonable amount of 
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educational attention for the common man and provision for the 
unusually gifted or ambitious,—and such realization comes of 
systematic, intelligent propaganda,—the educational system of 
the United States will undoubtedly make ample provision within 
its fold for a force so vital, so indispensable to the healthy upbuild- 
ing of its citizenship. 








MUSIC AND THE MIND 
By R. W. S. MENDL 


I 
Wire is Music? Is it a succession of tones sung or played 


in a certain rhythm, or is it the effect that this has on 

the mind? If the latter, how do we account for different 
effects on different minds? If music be merely effect, then any 
one creation of a composer is not one piece of music, but an 
infinite number. This involves the old philosophical distinction 
between the subjective and the objective—which applies not only 
to music but to all arts, and not only to art but to the philosoph- 
ical relation between mind and matter. 

Again, is music properly so called if it be not heard? On the 
face of it the answer is ““No.” Yet a musician can sit in an arm- 
chair with a score on his lap and enjoy himself in silence, and if his 
enjoyment is not musical—i.e., if it is not enjoyment of music— 
what is it? Not enjoyment of a memory of music, for he may 
never have heard that particular work before. 

The deaf Beethoven extemporising on the piano was, in some 
sense, apprehending music which he could not hear and never 
had heard. Perhaps the answer is, that he was only imagining it. 
That would apply also to the musician in the armchair with the 
score on his lap, and to anyone who is simply thinking of a melody. 
Yet in the case of Beethoven playing the piano, music was there. 
Musical sounds were issuing from the piano, even though no one 
may have been able to hear them. 

Everything, therefore, seems to point to music being objec- 
tive—existing apart from a listener or listeners. 

But it may be argued that, if music were purely objective, 
the character of any particular piece of music would be purely 
objective: whereas, in fact, it is almost impossible to assert that 
any particular piece has a precise character, because hardly any 
two opinions will be found to agree what that precise character 
is. Possibly most people would agree, that the close of Beet- 
hoven’s Funeral March in the Eroica Symphony is sad. But 
it would be impossible to go into any greater detail of its character, 
without complete divergence of opinion being encountered. Some- 
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one might consider that it merely represented hopeless gloom, 
another might see in it a dying away, a third the total extinction 
of the spirit, another might find the grief therein intermingled with 
a yearning for deliverance, or for a better state of things;—and 
So on. 

Yet we are forced to believe in the objective existence of 
music. Music played by a deaf man in solitude, who only im- 
agines that which he is playing, is still music—just as much as 
if it were being played before a large audience. The only sub- 
jective attribute of music would seem to be its different effect on 
different minds. 

But suppose that every person agreed that a certain work 
had a general character of sadness, should we be right in calling 
even this general character objective—an attribute of the music 
itself, apart from any effect on listeners, or on those who are 
imagining what the music would sound like if they could hear it? 

It seems that we should be wrong in so calling it. 

Surely we have no right to draw an arbitrary line between 
the general and the detailed character of a composition, and to 
call the latter subjective and the former objective. If any part 
of the character is purely subjective, surely the whole of it must 
be so. Besides, it is only in the case of a few pieces of music that 
universal agreement exists, even as to their general character. 

According to this view—that the character of any composi- 
tion is purely subjective, and exists only in relation to the minds 
of those who are listening to it, or of those who are imagining 
what it would sound like if they could hear it—music itself has 
no intrinsic character at all. 

To return to our former instance, Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica” 
Funeral March is not sad in itself, but only in that it has a sadden- 
ing effect on the mind. The Scherzo, which follows it, is cheerful 
only in the sense that it makes a cheerful impression. 

But even here there is a difficulty. A perfectly happy man 
goes to a concert and listens to the “Eroica” Funeral March. 
Does it make him unhappy? Does it make him sad? The most 
obvious answer is “No, not necessarily.” It might, temporarily, 
cause him to have sad thoughts, but there is no necessity that it 
should have that effect at all. Yet he may enter fully into the 
spirit of the music, and appreciate its beauty completely and be 
much affected by it. 

Similarly, an unhappy man might be temporarily cheered 
by the Scherzo from the same Symphony. But there is just 
as much chance that it may have no such effect on him, although 
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he may fully appreciate the music. It does not make him less 
unhappy, it does not even comfort or relieve his sorrow, and yet 
in some sense he enjoys it. 

In the case of the Funeral March it is, indeed, hard to see 
how a man could be said to enjoy the music if it really saddened 
him, however temporarily. But this is tantamount to saying 
that, while remaining unsaddened himself, he appreciates the 
sadness of the music. In the same way, the sorrowful man, listen- 
ing to the Scherzo, appreciates the cheerfulness of the music, 
while remaining sorrowful himself. In other words, on this 
showing, the sadness of the Funeral March and the cheerfulness 
of the Scherzo would be purely objective, and would belong only 
to the music apart from its effect on the minds of listeners. 

But this argument appears to be mistaken. 

We can arrive at no satisfactory solution of our problem, 
unless we decide that the only purely objective attributes of music 
are the actual sounds and rhythm produced by the voices or in- 
struments employed. The character of the music is subjective. 
Its existence consists only in the fact that it has a certain effect 
on the minds of listeners, or of people imagining the sound of 
music. This applies both to the general character of a piece 
of music and to its detailed character. 

If this be so, it is merely untrue to say that a sorrowful man 
enjoys a cheerful piece of music without being gladdened himself: 
in some sense he must be gladdened by it—otherwise he would 
not be enjoying it. The elation may perhaps be transitory and 
superficial: but this would appear to be the true description of 
his attitude of mind. And the same explanation applies, mutatis 
mutandis, to the cheerful man who is enjoying the Funeral March. 
In some manner, however slight, however ephemeral, he is sad- 
dened by the music. 

The question naturally now arises, Why does the music have 
a saddening effect upon the listeners, if it be not sad in itself? 


II 


In the preceding chapter we have arrived at the conclusion 
that music has an objective existence: but that this objective 
existence is limited to the actual sounds produced in a certain 
rhythm by the voices or instruments used. The character of 
music, both general and detailed, is, according to our reasoning, 
subjective. It exists, that is to say, simply in virtue of the fact 
that it makes such and such an impression on the mind. Music 
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is sad only in the sense that it has, in some measure, however 
limited and however transitory, a saddening effect, and cheerful 
only in the sense that it has a cheering effect on the mind. 
The joy or sorrow which the hearer feels may be limited to a kind 
of sympathy for the emotions which, he believes, inspired the com- 
poser. But the point is that, whatever it be, the character of the 
music consists in its relation tothe mind. What is it, in the sounds 
or rhythm, which produces this result? 

Let us clear the ground, first. 

The character to which we are referring is not one that is 
dependent upon titles, words of songs, or verbal explanations. 
The general character of sadness attributed to a funeral march 
is not dependent on the fact that it is called a funeral march. 
Nor do people judge a piece to be cheerful merely because it is 
called “‘Scherzo.” These titles may, certainly, help to convey 
to the mind of the listener the impression which the composer 
intended. But that is all. The character of the music is its 
relation to the mind. And this relation is not, necessarily, de- 
pendent upon such extraneous aids as those. 

In the case of a large number of instrumental pieces, no such 
aids exist. Yet the character which the music assumes in the 
mind of the listener may be quite as definitely present, as if an 
elaborate verbal description were appended by the composer 
himself. 

Some compositions acquire a particular character from the 
fact that we mentally associate them with certain activities or 
occupations. In some cases they are, even, in varying degrees, 
imitations of sounds or of other musical strains which are, in turn, 
associated with certain activities or occupations. For instance, 
the Huntsmen’s Chorus in “Der Freischiitz” imitates the horn of 
the chase and the cry of the huntsmen. A person hearing the 
piece for the first time and ignorant of its title could hardly fail 
to recognise this, and would say that it possessed the character 
of hunting. But that, again, is not the kind of character to 
which we are referring. 

There is a large amount of programme music that is not merely 
an endeavour to represent scenes or stories by musical invention, 
but calls to its aid suggestions or imitations of sounds in real life, 
reminders of refrains or of traditional airs, which would naturally 
be associated in the mind of the listener with the scenes or stories 
portrayed by the music. 

In so far as such music is of this description, we are not con- 
cerned with it here. 
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We are trying to discover, now, what it is in music that 
makes it, say, of a sad or cheerful nature. How is it that Chopin 
conveys melancholy in his A Minor Waltz, Schumann passionate 
devotion in his ““Widmung”’ (apart from the words), Beethoven a 
struggle with fate in his C Minor Symphony, Bach sorrowful 
resignation and comfort in the Final Chorus of his St. Matthew 
Passion? How is it, again, that Beethoven, in the opening 
movement of his Pastoral Symphony, without imitating or even 
suggesting any of Nature’s sounds, or having recourse to any 
traditional pastoral airs, so admirably expresses the pleasant 
feelings aroused in a man when he arrives in the country? 

It is not merely a general character which is presented in a 
piece of music. We say, frequently, of this or that phrase or 
even of a single note in a particular context, that it has an air 
of mystery about it, or that it reflects a wistful longing, or an 
outburst of anger, a flash of humour, or a pang of regret. Music 
appears, in fact, capable of giving forth, in some sense, every sub- 
tlety of mood, every shade of human emotion, just as finely and 
truthfully as language. 

In what sense does it do so? For music, as a means of sug- 
gesting moods or emotions, stands on a different footing from any 
other art. The literary artist uses the same means of expression 
as a man uses in real life—words. His meaning, therefore, is 
conveyed directly to our minds. Unless his language is obscure, 
there is no reason why we should feel any more doubt about the 
emotions which he is describing, than if we were experiencing such 
private emotions ourselves. The painter, again, by presenting 
to our sight a picture of some scene or person, can make us under- 
stand his meaning almost as clearly as if we saw the realities. 
He can give us his idea of an angry man by painting a picture of 
one, which closely or exactly resembles such a man in real life. 
It conveys his meaning to us as distinctly as if he were to point 
to an angry man in the flesh. 

But music does not do this in any corresponding sense. A 
musical lament does not consist in as close an imitation as possible 
of the sounds caused by sobbing and crying. A musical pean of 
joy is not an imitation of the shouts of an exultant multitude. 
And yet not only the big emotions, but the most subtle shades 
of feeling can be expressed in terms of music. In the hands of 
men like Chopin, Tchaikovsky, and Beethoven, the variety of 
moods represented by music seems almost infinite. 

There is one broad distinction which cannot be passed un- 
noticed in a discussion of this kind. We refer to the distinction 
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between major and minor keys and the broad association of 
major with cheerfulness and of minor with sadness. It may 
perhaps be suggested that this broad association would help us, 
in some measure, to solve our problem. This association, in itself, 
appears roughly correct. On the whole, the major key is cheerful, 
the minor is sad or certainly less cheerful than the major. 

There are, of course, many exceptions. The “Adagio” of 
Beethoven’s 9th Symphony is in a major key, but nearly every- 
one agrees that it is sad. The Dead March in Handel’s “‘Saul’’ is 
in the major, though it must be admitted that it seems to suggest 
the solemnity and grandeur of death, rather than its sorrowful 
and pathetic side. It is not so sad as the Funeral Marches of 
Beethoven and Chopin, which are in minor keys. 

Again, we do not pretend that the minor is necessarily sad, 
It is used, rather than the major, to express grief. But it would 
be safer to say of it that it is not so gay as the major. The main 
theme of the Scherzo in Beethoven’s 9th Symphony, which is in 
D minor, is not by any means sad. But it is less cheerful than the 
major portions of the same movement; and in the trio, which is 
in D major, the music seems almost to revel in the major key after 
so much minor. 

The Scherzo from Gounod’s “‘Philémon et Baucis”’ is in a minor 
key, and yet it is most light-hearted. 

Still, it is essentially true, that the major is more buoyant 
than the minor. Play a major chord on the piano, and then a 
minor chord, and there can be no question as to this broad dis- 
tinction. 

What, then, is the cause of it? 

It has been suggested that this contrast is traditional, that 
it is based originally on the fact that early lamentations were 
in a minor and early songs of rejoicing were in a major key: and 
that the musical expressions of the subtler shades of feeling have 
all developed, by an infinite variety of ingenious changes and turns 
of musical phrase, out of this broad difference. 

Yet even if we were to grant the extremely doubtful assertion 
that early laments were in a minor key and early songs of joy in a 
major we should still want to know why our forefathers selected 
the one to reflect joy and the other sorrow. 

Moreover, on what grounds can it be suggested that the 
musical representation of the subtler shades of feeling is in any 
way derived from an original broad association of the major key 
with gladness and of the minor with grief? What can this latter 
association have to do with the fact that we may describe, for 
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instance, much of Mozart’s music as ethereal, Tchaikovsky’s Waltz 
in his Fifth Symphony as expressing superficial cheerfulness 
tempered with an undercurrent of melancholy, Bach’s E flat 
minor prelude (in Bk. 1 of the ‘48’’) as possessing a mystic 
character, Wagner’s “Venusberg” music in ‘“Tannhiduser” as 
lascivious, many passages in Beethoven’s 8th Symphony as out- 
bursts of boisterous wit—and so on, indefinitely? 

We may, then, dismiss the suggestion as useless to our pur- 
pose. The distinction of the major key as embodying cheerful- 
ness and the minor as embodying sorrow, will not help us to 
solve our problem. 

The correct solution would seem to be found rather in a 
phrase which was used earlier in this chapter: “‘Music, as a means 
of suggesting moods or emotions, stands on a different footing 
from any other art.” 

We may develop this idea and say that music is itself an in- 
dependent means of representing moods or emotions. It is just 
as much a fundamental medium of expression as language is. 

It may be replied, ““Language is almost a universal form of 
expression and is quite a definite one, whereas music is not used 
as such by most people.” Still, even language is not in any sense 
a universal means of expression. There are many people who 
are unable to convey their feelings in words. Some emotions are 
rightly described as too deep for utterance. 

Besides, music is an art, and language is not. The use of music 
to give forth emotion is limited to the artists who compose and per- 
form it and those who have a taste for listening to it. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that music, as a medium of expression, is prevented 
from approaching to universality by the fact that it is also an art. 

In our view, then, of music as an independent means of 
representing moods and emotions, it is simply an irrelevant question 
to ask how it conveys them, or why such and such a piece re- 
flects sorrow or joy, mystery or love. We might just as well ask 
why “King Lear” is sad, or why we assume a girl to be unhappy 
because she is crying. 

A composer may even find that he can express his emotions 
more easily or more completely by music than by words. The 
perfection with which he does so depends upon his genius, and 
the degree to which his feelings are accurately conveyed to the 
listener depends both upon this and upon the appreciative power 
of the latter. 

Furthermore, the mood, character, or passion, portrayed in 
a piece of music, could not have been presented, as such, in any 
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other terms but music. Both “Romeo and Juliet” and the slow 
movement of Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony reflect pure love. 
Yet the two loves are not identical. One is musical and Beet- 
hoven’s, the other is poetical and Shakespeare’s. And within the 
sphere of music itself, there are not two compositions existent 
which embody the same feelings. Every single piece has its 
own character. However similar one may appear to another, 
the emotions conveyed must vary, simply because the music is 
different. 

The form of sentiment, then, which is contained in music, 
is an independent and unique entity. It is distinct in kind from 
that which can be portrayed in any other way than by music. 
It follows from this that a verbal explanation of a composer’s 
intentions, even if he has given it himself, is, at best, an inadequate 
paraphrase of the ideas represented by the music. 

So, when we said above that a composer may be able to 
express his emotions more easily or more completely by music 
than by words, we were greatly understating the case. Really, 
those particular feelings which he embodies in music, could not 
be presented by him in any other way. He suggests in music not 
just sorrow, but a form of it such as can only be conveyed mu- 
sically. Moreover, it is different, in some respect, from the 
reflection of grief in any other piece of music in the world. 


III 


In the first chapter we arrived at the conclusion that the 
character of a piece of music consists in its relation to the mind. 
As we were there concerned chiefly with its effect on the listener, 
or on those who imagine music which they do not hear, it might 
be thought that this was all that we meant by its relation to the 
mind. Probably, however, the last chapter will have sufficed 
to dispel such an illusion. The character of music includes not 
only its influence upon the listener, but also its connection 
with the composer himself. It would clearly be absurd to pre- 
tend that his own intentions, even before he has himself heard 
his composition performed, have nothing to do with the nature of 
his music. Nevertheless, the composer’s meaning would seem 
less important than the effect actually produced on the audience. 
Given ideal conditions, i. e., a perfect master and a perfect listener, 
the two things should coincide. 

But if the listener be perfect and yet the effect produced upon 
his mind by the music is not the same as that intended by the 
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composer, then (assuming that the performers are satisfactory) 
the fault lies with the composer. In this case, the character of 
the music consists entirely in its effect upon the ideal listener. 

But if the composer be a master of musical expression and 
has utilised his mastery to the full, and yet the impression made 
upon the listener is not the same as that intended by the com- 
poser (in spite of the excellence of the performance), then the 
blame attaches to the hearer. In that case, the character of the 
music consists entirely in its relation to the mind of the composer, 
and in what its corresponding effect would be on a perfect audience. 

Speaking generally, however, the result is more important 
than the purpose of the composer. The work was written in 
order to be heard and to make a certain impression upon those 
who hear it. If it fails in this respect, the intentions of the com- 
poser are of little account. 

It may be objected, that we are placing an arbitrary meaning 
of our own upon the term “character,” and that we have given 
the word too restricted a sense in the foregoing discussion. 

Exception might especially be taken to our statement, that 
it is possible for the character of a piece of music to consist entirely 
in its relation to the intention of the composer, in those cases 
where, through no fault of his, the hearers are incapable of appre- 
ciating the music. 

Music which is national in character might be taken as an 
instance. Much of Tchaikovsky’s art is decidedly Slavonic in 
character, and was moreover not appreciated by his contem- 
poraries. 

It will be argued by our critics that, according to our doctrine, 
the nature of the music, as it was not appreciated by the imperfect 
audiences of those days, must have consisted wholly in its relation 
to the purpose of the composer. Yet we have rightly described 
the music as being Slavonic in character. This would imply 
that Tchaikovsky’s determination was that it should be so. But 
in truth, according to our critics, Tchaikovsky had no such definite 
intention. The music is Slavonic only because Tchaikovsky was 
a Slav. He did not set out to write national music, but to express 
his feelings in music. The Slavonic character it assumed was, 
as a rule, not planned by him deliberately. Probably he was, 
in some cases, quite unconscious of it. 

Our answer to this criticism is twofold. In the first place, 
Slavonic is not the only feature of any of Tchaikovsky’s work. 
It merely describes part of its nature, and that usually not the 
most important part. All the other elements have been left out 
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of account by our critic, who argued as though the music was 
simply Slavonic and nothing else. 

Secondly, no stress was laid, in our former argument, upon 
the word “intention.” It was simply used to bring out the con- 
trast between the composer’s feelings in writing the music and 
the effect produced on the listeners. “Intention” was simply 
taken as one part, or one particular case, of the more general 
conception expressed in the words, “the mind of the composer.” 
For the sake of taking a definite instance of the relation of a 
work to the mind of its composer, we spoke of its connection with 
his “‘intention.””’ And even the most captious critic cannot pre- 
tend that the Slavonic features of Tchaikovsky’s art have no re- 
lation to his mind. Whether or not he always realised them at 
the time of composing the music is beside the point. Tchaikov- 
sky’s whole outlook was Slavonic. It was, naturally, reflected 
in his work. 

A little consideration seems to lead to the conclusion, that 
subconsciousness plays a supremely important part in creating 
the nature of music, as indeed it does in our whole mental and 
spiritual existence. It is perhaps not too much to say, that in the 
great musical works of the world that very element of which the 
composer was himself almost unaware often strikes an appreciative 
listener as possessing the most profound character. The myste- 
rious quality known as inspiration seems, indeed, to come to the 
master often without any volition on his part. Although previous 
effort was needed in order that his mind should be ready for the 
divine intuition, he does not even detect, much less control, its 


appearance. 
IV 


Hitherto we have dealt with music chiefly as a means of ex- 
pressing character, emotions, or ideas, or as revealing the in- 
spiration of God. It is clear that this is not a complete account. 
Music is preéminently an art. A father giving advice to his son 
conveys ideas and emotions in language and may reveal the in- 
spiration of God, too. But his words need not be artistic: they 
may be, on the contrary, most illiterate. 

That side of music which we have now to consider, then, is 
the artistic structure. Broadly speaking, it is this aspect which 
appeals to our intellect. Besides any effect that the music may 
have on our emotions, it is to the music-lover an intellectual 
pleasure to follow out the cunningly wrought mosaic of a Bach 
fugue, to note how Mendelssohn develops every one of a large 
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number of themes in the comparatively short space of time oc- 
cupied by his “Ruy Blas” overture, or to contemplate the 
balanced form of a Beethoven symphony. 

In any great musical work, not only does the composer seem 
to weld all the various parts, themes, and phrases, contained 
within one movement, into an artistic unity, but even to make 
each movement itself stand in such a relation to the whole work, 
that we feel that the composition is incomplete without this or 
that particular movement. One movement of the work seems to 
demand the performance of the others. 

The effect of the first movement of Beethoven’s C minor 
Symphony, played alone, resembles the effect which the first 
act of “Hamlet” would produce, if acted without being followed by 
the remaining four acts. We ask immediately, ““What next?” To 
hear the last three movements of the same symphony without 
the opening Allegro, is like looking at a headless statue. One 
movement of a great musical work is almost as incomplete in 
itself, as the exposition section of that movement would be, if it 
were robbed of its development or recapitulation. 

An opponent may reply, that, in the case of a single movement, 
if the exposition section be played alone, the very themes them- 
selves remain undeveloped. The dissatisfaction which we feel, 
is intellectual, though the incompleteness may be emotionally 
disappointing, too. Yet this would not apply, according to him, 
in the case of a whole movement played without the other move- 
ments of the same work. For, it is argued, a movement is a 
structural entity, in a sense in which one section of it is not. It 
usually has themes which do not occur in the other movements, it 
is generally written in a tempo of its own, and it may be in a differ- 
ent key from that in which some or all of the other parts of the 
symphony are composed. A sceptic might even tell us, that if 
Beethoven had created only the opening movement of his C minor 
Symphony, and had called it “Overture in C minor,” we should 
not demand anything to complete it. ‘“‘At least,” he might urge, 
“you cannot pretend that the opening movement, as it stands, 
demands the subsequent movements on any structural grounds. 
Any incompleteness you may feel is due not to reasons of form, 
but to the interpretation you have put upon the music,”’—in 
other words, to what we have hitherto called the “character’”’ or 
“meaning” of the music. 

This latter objection is plausible, but it appears mistaken, 
and for this reason. When we said, early in this chapter, that the 
structural side of music is that which appeals to our powers of 
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thinking, as opposed to our capacity for feeling, we were careful to 
emphasise that we were speaking broadly. 

The distinction is theoretically correct. It may be possible 
to listen to music almost only, if not entirely, from the intellectual 
point of view, or to do so from the emotional standpoint alone. 
But how often is this the case? We venture to suggest that the 
occasions are extremely rare. More frequently the appeals both 
to head and to heart are exquisitely blended. Who shall say, when 
he listens to the formally correct opening of the recapitulation, in 
the first movement of the “‘Eroica’” Symphony, that his enjoyment 
is either purely intellectual or purely sentimental? It is not 
merely the character of the theme itself which pleases him by 
awakening his feelings; for the emotional appeal, which the 
theme makes on this occasion, is not the same as that made by 
the same theme identically scored at the opening of the movement. 
Rather is it the fact of its returning just when and where it does, 
that strikes a sympathetic chord in the heart of the listener. 
The return of the original theme at that point, entering exactly 
where musical form demands that it should, brings With it a 
sense of relief and contentedness, as it were, after the mysterious, 
almost uncanny, music which has preceded it. 

This is only one instance out of an enormous number. It 
may be a detail of construction, as in the case just described, or 
it may be the complete framework of a composition. The whole 
design of a Bach chorus fills us with awe. The grand symmetry 
of the “Leonora” overture speaks directly to the imagination. 
Time after time, in the works of the great masters, we are bound 
to say, not merely that the music on the one hand stirs our emotions 
and on the other hand pleases our intellect by reason of its mar- 
vellous structure, but rather that the form itself appeals not only 
to our thinking powers but also to our feelings. 

It would seem as though it were just in this exquisite blend, 
that musical greatness manifests itself. A composition is not a 
great work of art because, on the one hand, its character affects 
our deepest sentiments, and on the other, the intellect is gratified 
by craftsmanship. It lies rather in the fact that structure and 
emotional appeal are melted together in a unity, of which the two 
component parts are theoretically distinguishable, but really 
indissoluble. 

We now see that the first movement of a symphony or sonata 
may, be said to demand the subsequent movements, and to make, 
so to speak, a structural demand for them, even if its themes are 
not employed in the subsequent movements and if the latter 
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present a complete contrast to it both in form and character. The 
opening melody of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony recurs in each 
section of the work. Yet Mozart can present as much singleness 
of purpose in his “Jupiter,” without any thematic connection 
between the various movements. 

Take the case of a tragedy. At the close of the first act of 
“Macbeth,” we naturally feel that the drama has not yet reached 
its proper conclusion. But the incompleteness of the structure 
is due to the fact that the natures, motives and intentions of the 
persons represented have not yet been sufficiently developed, to 
make the drama reach a dénouement which shall give to the 
audience a sense of finality. 

When Aristotle in the “‘Poetics” is analysing the form of a 
Greek tragedy, he does not do so merely by separating it into 
prologue, episodes, exode, and choral portion, but by dividing it 
into three parts according to the action of the play itself. In other 
words, he assumes, as a matter of course, that the structure is de- 
termined, not so much by any external, artificial rules as by the 
motives and behaviour of the persons in the play. 

So it is with a sonata or a symphony. Perhaps, only the 
first stage of a spiritual career has been unfolded to us in the 
opening movement. The reason why the latter strikes us as in- 
conclusive, is not because the actual themes require to be worked 
out in further technical detail, but because the emotional effect of 
the movement upon our minds is such as to demand its structural 
completion by other, perhaps contrasted, movements. 

A work may consist of a series of movements which have no 
apparent connection with one another, except that they have 
been collected together under the title of a single composition 
of which they are declared to be movements. But it is just be- 
cause the spiritual bond between them is weak or absent, that the 
work, as a whole, seems to lack singleness of design. The fact 
that unity of structure appears to depend chiefly upon this bond, 
is perhaps the most important evidence of the blend between 
intellectual and emotional appeal. 








CREATORS AND PUBLIC : THEIR 
RELATIONSHIP 


By DANE RUDHYAR 


term “‘artist’’ it is because these two expressions should be 

used to convey two very different meanings. The artist is 
the man who supplies esthetic food to a public that demands it. 
The creator is the man who forces a new diet upon a public that 
did not care to modify the program of its habitual meals. The 
artists are the mouthpieces of the conscious of the Collectivity 
in which they fill a definite place, answering to a well-recognized 
—if not always well-appreciated—need. The creators are the 
moulders of the Masses’ subconscious. They conquer and impose 
their wills upon the multiple and female Mind of the Race. The 
artists teach and educate the children born of the mystic and 
fiery marriage of the will of the creators and the unconscious 
aspiration of the Race. 

Creators and artists are, therefore, two entirely different 
types of beings, though outwardly they may use analogical means 
of expression and ordinarily are not distinguished the ones from 
the others. Their esthetic attitudes, as also their “‘vital attitudes,” 
are opposite. The creators are essentially the males of the 
mental world, whereas the artists incarnate its feminine aspect. 
They do not so much “create” as “‘express” the already born 
tendencies of their age. The first fecundate, the second deliver; 
they are practitioners; technique is the greatest of their 
possessions. 

All this may sound very paradoxical and crude—but it never- 
theless is fundamentally true. Most evidently, very few are the 
artists who do not consider themselves as “creators,” and many, 
as a matter of fact, are creators to a certain degree, insofar as 
they prepare the way for or immediately follow the true creators, 
thus partaking in some measure of their characteristics; however, 
a definite classification has to be made at the outset so that 
our meaning may become clearer as we proceed. The difference 
is a difference of direction, of inner attitude, not of greatness in 
the way of achievements. There are great and small creators, 
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as there are great and small artists. But all creators are essen- 
tially positive or active; all artists are essentially reflective. 

Considering this, we find ourselves in presence of four strata 
of beings, in their relations to Art, or, more inclusively, to the 
Xsthetic Human Complex, that is : 1) The creators—positive; 
2) the artists—reflective; 3) the esthetically moved public—neg- 
ative; 4) the inert masses—zero. Seeing, however, that absolute 
inertia and negativeness differ but in degree and that the one 
transforms itself gradually into the other, and leaving aside 
for the moment the category of artists, there remains to be 
considered a couple of elements, always seeking for harmonious 
union and seldom enjoying it, the spiritual and esthetical couple 
constituted by the creators on one side and the public on the 
other. Male and female they are, and somewhat opposite in 
their respective points of view. As no divorce is possible in such 
realms, the end is often tragic. ‘The male commits moral suicide, 
and becomes an artist. In other words, instead of working 
positively at the “new creation,” he turns backward and goes 
on expressing over and over again the “old creation.” 

There are really “new” and “‘old” creations, especially as new 
cycles arise which revolutionize the, until then, standing concepts 
of Humanity, artistically or, in general, culturally. But in order 
to grasp this we must first of all understand what a “Culture’”’ is. 
A culture may be defined as the sum-total of the powers of Mind 
released into operation through various social agencies, and enlivened 
by a certain type of emotions, during a definite period and in a definite 
race, or racial group. 

A culture presupposes, in other words: 


1) a racial entity—nation or group of nations; 

2) a certain cycle of the evolution of this racial entity; 

3) powers of Mind working in and through certain human 
beings and projecting themselves into forms, as works of art or 
literature, dramas, social works, political constitutions, engineering 
works, hygienic and medical discoveries affecting the collective 
health of the nation (for instance, the discovery of serums; of 
vaccination; of the new theories of Dr. Abrams); 

4) a sort of collective emotional vibration, giving a specific 
tone to the above-mentioned mental projections (as an example, 
the romantic mood of the last century in Europe). 


Many people will probably dispute the existence of anything 
like a ‘“‘racial entity.” However, the studies of A. Tarde and Gus- 
tave Le Bon, of the “Unanimists” in France concerning the 
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psychology of the crowds, the mental inter-relationship of human 
beings within a country or race, all the researches into the vast 
field of collective psychology go to prove—to us conclusively— 
that a race is, in reality, a collective organism, animated by a 
collective Mind, swayed by collective impulses and emotions, and 
expressing itself through collective deeds. What is true of a race 
is true also in a greater or lesser degree of a city, at times of a street, 
or a block—as often shown in literary works. 

Such a “racial entity,” as long as it is an entity, must pass 
through certain phases of development. It grows, expands, cul- 
minates, decays. Smaller cycles are contained in the greater ones 
—as days are contained in a year. Morning is the daily spring, 
afternoon the daily summer, evening the daily fall, night the daily 
winter. So, a race or nation, living throughout many centuries, 
passes during the course of each century through successive stages 
that are to its entire life-history what a day is toa year. There- 
fore, a nation or a group of nations (as Western Europe) passes 
through recognizable cycles corresponding to each century. In 
other words, every century witnesses the gradual unfoldment 
and decay of a Centurial Culture. Such cultures manifest them- 
selves, in Art, as definite styles. We speak of the 16th or 19th 
century style of architecture, of furniture; of the Renaissance style 
in art and literature, etc.... Similar periods of time are also 
chosen as a life-duration for a certain type of culture, of customs, 
of behaviour, as the Victorian period, or, in France, the “Direc- 
toire.”” These smaller periods, however, can be, in most cases, 
analyzed as the various stages of growth of a greater type of culture 
embracing a whoie century. 

As a new type of culture appears, a “cultural revolution” 
occurs. Old forms begin to totter, new ones to be evolved. 
Critics lose contact with the artists who are looking feverishly for a 
new revelation. As such a revelation comes, brought forth by a 
great creator, the majority of them refuses to acknowledge it; the 
minority adapts itself to it, and a “‘school”—officially or unofficially 
—is formed. The “‘new creation” has been projected as the arche- 
type of further artistic manifestations, as a new canon of expression, 
of beauty. That which before was triumphant suddenly begins to 
decay and becomes the “old creation.” 

A culture being the sum-total of all creations, discoveries, etc., 
it follows that it develops but gradually—spiritually, philosoph- 
ically, materially, zsthetically, politically. It is like a slow wave 
of fire enkindling the successive layers of the collective mind, emo- 
tions, and soul. New materials (zsthetical or otherwise) are first 
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collected (form-side); then a soul is forced into the structural 
bodies thus raised (life-side) ; a soul, that is: 1) a specific dynamism 
of human emotions; 2) an eternal Essence, which endures through- 
out all ages, but which manifests in each age differently because of 
being colored by this specific dynamism of human emotions. 

Let us see, for example, how such a culture develops 
musically. 

In the 18th century we behold the triumph of a philosophy 
based almost exclusively upon intellectualism. Music—in Europe 
—expresses naturally the same tendency, and we witness the 
triumph of “classicism” culminating in such great composers as 
Handel, Bach, Haydn and Mozart. The Revolutionary storm 
opens a new cycle of human destiny; and between the two worlds, 
old and new, partaking of both, cosmic, a mirror of collective 
humanity in its chaos, strivings, prodigious egoism, despair and 
exaltation—all of this as viewed through a mind that never forgets 
itself as a mind—we find Beethoven. With Beethoven the class- 
icism of the 18th century begins to disintegrate, and romanticism 
is forced out of the distracted mind of the race, almost in the same 
way in which the modern Great War was born out of the dreams 
and failure of Napoleon. 

The great human impulse of the French Revolution failed, 
but by failing brought forward all the dynamic potencies of racial 
egotism, of capitalism, of modern industry, etc., and as the world 
refused to learn through wisdom, it was compelled—is more and 
more compelled—to learn through despair, war and starvation. 
At the basis of this failure is the age-long Church dogmatism, itself 
a result of the systematic eradication of the Gnostics out of the 
early Christendom, of these souls who were the spiritual basis and 
Life of Christianity. Similarly the great tragedy of Beethoven 
and the pessimism of the romantic music is based upon the deadly 
intellectualism of the Flemish school of music of the 14th and 15th 
centuries, which is, analogically, the outcome of the banishing of 
the orieuital soul-expression from the early church music—oriental- 
ism which, however, the Russian Orthodox Church kept alive to a 
certain extent, as a result of which Russia found herself able to 
build the foundation of the future music of the 20th century 
(Moussorgsky, Stravinsky, Scriabine). 

After the revolutionary failure, romanticism began to grow its 
nostalgic flowers in poetry, and later in Music. Berlioz helped 
to liberate form and instruments. Chopin and Liszt gave their 
souls to its music and built spiritually its instrument: the Piano, 
the symbol of our age: hammer and metal—a forge of sound. 
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Wagner synthetized the Spirit of the Age, uniting pessimism, 
elemental love, and religious exaltation in a cosmic synthesis. 
Then the dissolution of the romantic culture; Impressionism, De- 
bussyism. Emotions failing, the physical sensations were craved. 
The souls in unconscious or conscious despair sunk deeper: De 
Musset—Baudelaire—Verlaine. French civilization led the race 
to ironical and over-intellectualized degeneration, ending in the 
jeering of Erik Satie and the dadaist dilettantism of men like 
Jean Cocteau and others. 

But from Russia a new life came. In 1913 the “Sacre du 
Printemps” of Igor Stravinsky exploded into a perfume-intoxicated 
and deliquescent Parisian and cosmopolitan audience. Music was 
shaken to its foundation. A little before this Scriabine had given 
out the first of his truer works. “Sacre du Printemps’”—‘‘Prome- 
theus,”’ the two antipodes: crude and subtle fire. But it was Fire, 
anyway—and a new Era began. 

Thus we see, even in such a rapid sketch which attempts but 
to illumine some high-marks, how three different Ideals have man- 
ifested themselves respectively in the three last centuries as three 
fundamental cultural entities. The philosophic 18th century, 
typified by the Encyclopedist Diderot; the emotional and mystic 
19th, whose most complete expression we find in Liszt; the fiery 
and metaphysical 20th century, which is still to find its complete 
cultural embodiment—these three centuries represent in a way 
three modes of being. 

How do such cultures come into being? Through the soul- 
gift of the creators who are giving themselves away, as seeds, so 
that the plant of the “‘new creation”’ may live, blossom, and bear 
fruit. They are the positive poles out of which the electric arc 
springs toward the receptive negative pole: the masses, cultured 
and half-cultured. But cultured or half-so, the public offers to the 
creators a magnetic field which is attuned to the old vibration of 
the then ending century. And so it often occurs that no contact. 
is established, that the electric arc does not link the two poles. 
Then the work of Art remains unborn as a living power. 

And with this we come to the fundamental proposition which 
we want to establish. A work of Art in order to live NEEDs: 


1) a creator; 

2) a public; 

3) one or several executants—at least in our civilization. 
If any one of these three elements is missing, the work of Art does 
not live as a reality, but only as a plan. It is not completed. 
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Let us analyze the consequences of such a proposition. They 
are far-reaching. 

At the moment when the creator projects his ideal into a form, 
or better as a “plan” (architectural plan, musical score, schema of 
a theatrical production), the rest of humanity vibrates esthetically 
according to a definite mode which is the result of the past culture, 
then probably beginning to disintegrate. It disintegrates, how- 
ever, from the point of view of the creators; but perhaps seems, 
just at this time, in its most glorious period of maturity from the 
point of view of the masses. What “disintegration” really 
means is that the momentum of the act of creation (which 
was the source of the culture) is now exhausted. Artistic 
creation is fundamentally a process of energization. A culture 
is the full manifestation of a discharge of cosmic Energy taking 
form in the mental wombs of the creators. If the discharge 
is powerful, then the creation will be deeply impressed upon 
the collectivity. However, the powerfulness of the discharge 
is not all which counts. For the analogy which we just used, 
comparing as it were the collectivity to the clay moulded by 
the creator, is not a true one, though it is quite a familiar one. 
The collectivity, to whom a creator, or a group of creators, spiri- 
tually (not always racially) belongs, is in reality a partner in 
the complete act of creation. It is more like a sensitive appa- 
ratus of wireless which can respond to a certain vibratory rate 
and practically to no other. 

The creator is the invisible speaker who has his own abode and 
attempts to tell of his surroundings, of his home, to other people, in 
order that they, too, might see beauty and build harmoniously. 
For the home of the real creators is not of the world of the ordinary 
men.... 

Let us suppose that the creator attempts to send by wireless 
photography a film presenting his own mansion. No one will 
receive it intelligibly unless the two apparatus, broadcaster and 
receiver, are tuned to the same wave-length. Now let us say that 
in 1825 a group of creators has been able to send into the world 
wireless photographs showing a home which they had discovered, 
revealing some inner process of human unfolding, and telling some 
inspiring tale which enkindled the imagination of a generation. 
Such a film, including all the then conceivable manifestations of 
beauty and harmony, could be sent broadcast only by means of a 
certain wave-length. The collectivity had learnt to tune its 
receiving apparatus so that it could receive the pictures; some of 
its members assimilated the meaning of these pictures and lived 
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according to the new standard thus revealed. They constituted 
the Public, the receptive pole of the creation. 

Now another group of creators (or is it the same, reincar- 
nated? ...) comes, in the year 1925, who discover a new home, 
more beautiful still than the old one, more apt to rouse humanity 
to a higher level of thought, feeling and acting; and they long to 
make their discovery known toall men. But they immediately find 
that the old wave-length can no longer be used for the projection 
of such a new picture. Its richest tones would not come out if 
transmitted as of old. So the creators are obliged to change the 
resistances in their current, to augment the power of the transmit- 
ting apparatus to increase the wave-length. They have the film 
ready; they broadcast it. No receiving station can make any- 
thing out of it. People notice it only as it produces at times 
interferences. Some individuals, however, are curious enough, or 
disgusted enough by the old, to try and find out the cause of the 
interference, and tune their apparatus as near as they can to the 
new wave-length. Those are the few. 

In other words, and to end this clumsy analogy, we see that 
the creators are a positive pole, transmitting messages from a 
foreign land to a collectivity which, when it can attune itself to the 
new tone, becomes the receiving “‘public.” Without preliminary 
tuning, no message can be transmitted; therefore, for the 
collectivity, there is no message. 

Such a tuning process practically means this: The messenger 
must first of all awaken in the potential recipients a desire to 
receive the message, or else the change from the old mode of 
expression to the new one must be so gradual that the recipients 
will get enough out of the new message, even with their old 
receiving apparatus, to be impelled from within to modify this 
apparatus—which is themselves. 

The last solution is the most often used, especially as far as 
the formal side of Art is concerned. For there, practical difficulties 
are encountered which can be solved only by slow progression. 
Instruments, material conditions of execution, laws of building in 
architecture, etc., are factors which can only be transformed step 
by step. But when we come to consider the life-side, the spirit of 
Art, a somewhat different problem presents itself. Here we deal 
with Life. A. Casella expressed beautifully the idea that “Art is 
LIFE in the highest sense of the word, seeing that it is a pure 
creative activity of the human spirit.” If so it is, every funda- 
mental change in Art is the manifestation of a change within the 
human spirit. Or, as we said, Art being the result of discharge of 
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cosmic Energy, whenever it is fundamentally revolutionized, 
there is an indication that a new type of cosmic Energy has 
appeared. 

How will the creator whose works incarnate, as living organ- 
isms of rhythms (plastic or sonorous), this cosmic Energy, this 
human Spirit—how will he be able to bring the collectivities to the 
understanding of such a new mode of Life? A symphony, a paint- 
ing, a dance appeals merely, either to the emotions or to the intu- 
ition of the public. But emotions are vague, and cannot alone 
bring a change of inner attitude, of spiritual attitude; they can but 
counterfeit such a change. Intuition, in its real nature, is so rare 
at present that, as a rule, it manifests itself only as a reflection 
upon the higher emotions. The basis of human understanding 
in our Indo-European races, is Mind. Therefore, in order to bring 
about a change of inner understanding in a human being, mental 
forces must be brought into play. There is found the mission of 
the Poet. Poetry is an Art, which is in a way THE art of our 
humanity. It contains all arts in their essentials, and this syn- 
thesis is based upon and illumined by this principle which humanity 
manifests the most deeply, viz., Mind. 

Poetry represents the esthetic universe seen through the window 
of Mind. Music (and this should include symphonies of colours, 
and of moving forms): represents the esthetic universe seen through 
the window of Intuition, which in its true sense, is a super-mental, 
as yet almost undeveloped faculty. The consequences of such 
definitions are: 

1) That the musician depends at present upon poetry in 
order that he may fully come in contact with a normally devel- 
oped public, and project in it his ideal, as a seed, under the best 
possible conditions of growth. 

2) That a complete inner change of culture, if expressed only 
through Music, will never be fully realized by the masses to-day, 
except it is interpreted by poetry, and furthermore philosophically 
explained. 

By musician again I mean the creator using vibrations and 
universal motions as a medium of expression, in contradistinction 


1The production of the “Divine Comedy” as planned by Norman bel Geddes 
would be probably the most complete realization up to now of a symphony of forms, 
moving as masses of lights and shadows. Another means of expressing such a dyna- 
mism of forms is slowly being evolved in the film. When motion pictures shall have 
become the art of “motion painting” then a new esthetic field will have been opened, 
which will revolutionize both the drama and painting. A new movement is already 
under way aiming at the realization of such a new art. The “Introfilms’’ conceived 
and designed by Ian Ruryk will be the first manifestation of such a synthesis of 
dramatic action and motion painting. 
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to words. Vibrations are the means of expression of the Higher 
universal Soul (Buddhi, in the Hindoo philosophy). Human 
words (considered as mediums for the expression of concepts, and 
not as sounds) are the channels of expression of Mind. The union 
of Mind and Soul constitutes a vehicle of manifestation for the 
Divine Spirit (Atman); the union of Poetry and Music constitutes 
the synthetic Drama (dreamed of by Wagner, and conceived by 
Scriabine) which is, or better will be, the perfect expression of 
collective Humanity. 

This means, practically speaking and with regard to the appli- 
cation of these ideas to the present problems which confront the 
creators and the most advanced artists, that the musical revolution 
will remain a dead letter to the collectivities except tt 1s first philosoph- 
ically explained and poetically interpreted. This musical revolu- 
tion which we refer to has hardly begun as yet. There have been 
until now but two great creators working toward the Music of the 
Future: Scriabine and Stravinsky. Scriabine merely opened a 
door and could go no further. Stravinsky brought forward a prin- 
ciple, and does not seem to be always certain of its “raison d’étre.” 
There have been precursors, and followers begin to appear. The 
synthetic creators who could unite both Scriabine and Stravinsky, 
and consciously manifest in their works the new Archetype, the 
new mode of spiritual Energy of the twentieth century, have not 
appeared as yet. Should such a creator be alive to-day, he 
could not appear as yet, or at any rate not as acreator. Because a 
real synthetic creator is only the positive pole of his creations, his 
public being the other pole—AND THERE IS NO PUBLIC READY 
TO BE SUCH AS YET. By public, we do not mean a dozen men 
or women, but a collectivity of human beings able to support 
and absorb such works, able to act as a collectivity; this would 
require in our modern time, where crowds and cities are so big, 
at least one or two thousand people as a nucleus. A Mecenas 
would not take their place; he may precipitate the moment of 
the presentation; however, the “special public” of the work must 
be ready to unite as a public, when the work is performed. Other- 
wise the work cannot exist as a living Art-complex; it would be 
only a “plan.” 

Therefore, the first task now to perform is, in order to pave 
the way to the synthetic Art-realization of the future, to 
GATHER A PUBLIC, individual after individual being selected, as it 
were, trained into being part of this collective being: the Public, 
led to the deeper realization both of their inner Self, and of the 
future creation which should act as a revealer of this inner Self, the 
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Essence of the group; this, through spiritual and philosophical 
teachings, through life-example, through the embodiment of both 
teachings and life-examples in a poetical form. 

Wagner understood this more or less consciously, or better 
this dual entity, this twin-star made manifest as Liszt-Wagner. 
The public works, writings and lives of these two brother-creators 
were necessary as a prerequisite to the building of Bayreuth; they 
had to come ere that the king’s protection might help to gather the 
mere stones of the Temple. 

What occurred last century must occur this century, on a still 
higher scale of perfection, and of consciousness. But the pre- 
paratory work has hardly begun as yet; and the synthesis of the 
future cannot come until the plastic youth of to-day has been 
slowly educated toward its future task, the task of being the 
recipient of the Soul of the Century under the species of esthetic 
harmony. To use a religious analogy: only Faith, the faith of 
those who are ready to come with virgin hearts to the communion 
table, as apostles of the new living Christ of Beauty, will be able 
to perform the miracle of transubstantiation. 


* * 


In our age of supreme individualism and intellectualism, of 
greed and wars, such ideas as those which we express here must 
sound fantastic, and appear as divagations. That they will do so 
proves that times are not yet ripe for a great synthetic creation. 
And if the public is not ready, the creator cannot manifest. 

Artists are the auxiliary fighters for the great causes. They 
disseminate the ideal after having assimilated it to the extent of 
their inner spiritual development. They create the want often by 
their very failure in giving out a soul-satisfying food to the masses, 
which are forced into accepting the New Creation. Their work is 
absolutely necessary. They are the officers of the great army of 
esthetic progress; I would say also the “officiants.”” But the 
King or High Priest, the Creator, alone is the source and founda- 
tion of the Great Work. Then comes the assembly of the Faithful, 
the congregation, or public. 

The artists are the flowering of the community; they are its 
most precious and most representative expression. But the cre- 
ators are the Incarnating Souls. They do not ascend to Art; 
they descend to Humanity, out of which they have evolved in 
ages past. Messiahs and Spiritual Teachers give to the world its 
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religions and metaphysics. After them follow the true artistic 
Creators that give to the world “proportions” and through propor- 
tions, understanding. The ones create Life in Man; the others 
create forms. The ones give their very lives as patterns of spir- 
itual harmony, as an inspiration to deeds spiritually performed; 
the others project out of their very souls a canon of mental 
harmony, as an inspiration to a real understanding of Truth. 

Both, as a rule, are crucified, then worshipped. But the 
Energy liberated by and through them, lives; and this only matters, 
for their personalities are but masks. It is the ser, that, in 
them, through them, creates. 
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HANS PFITZNER 
By RUDOLF FELBER' 


of May, 1869, in Moscow. Both his parents were German 

and from both he inherited an innate joy in music. For 
his father was an excellent violinist, a member of the theater 
orchestra in Moscow when Hans was born, and later Musikdirektor 
at the Stadttheater in Frankfort-on-the-Main. His mother was 
a pianist, a pupil of Villoing, the teacher of both the Rubinsteins. 
His earliest education and his first musical instruction Pfitzner 
received from his parents. Later (in 1878) he was a pupil in the 
Klingerschule at Frankfort, and in 1886 entered the well-known 
conservatory of Dr. Hoch, where he studied harmony and counter- 
point with Iwan Knorr and the piano with James Kwast. To 
Kwast he became related by marriage when he took Kwast’s 
daughter to wife. At the Conservatory Pfitzner became ac- 
quainted with James Grun, who afterward wrote the books of 
Pfitzner’s first two operas and whom Pfitzner respected highly 
both as a man and as an artist. Before he entered the conserva- 
tory our composer had written several works which were declared 
very promising by capable judges. During his conservatory 
period he wrote a whole series of maturer works, notably the 
incidental music to Ibsen’s “Feast at Solhaug,”’ several chamber 
music pieces, songs, a choral setting of ““The Flowers’ Vengeance,” 
and a Scherzo for orchestra. In 1893 the first great Pfitzner con- 
cert was given in Berlin, at which orchestra compositions and songs 
were produced. Its purpose was to draw attention to the young 
composer, but it did not quite accomplish its end. In order to 
secure a performance of his opera, “‘Henry the Leper’ (Der 
arme Heinrich), Pfitzner accepted a position as fourth Kapell- 
meister at the theater in Mayence. The opera was in fact brought 
out here and was shortly afterward produced in Frankfort. Some- 
what later Pfitzner removed to Berlin, where he continued his 
activities as a conductor (1900) and where, furthermore, he 
completed a second opera, “The Rose from the Garden of Love,” 
as well as several smaller choral and orchestral works. From this 


Hi PFITZNER first saw the light of day on the fifth 


1This article, the publication of which had to be delayed, was written early in 
1922. That accounts for the fact that the author did not discuss either the recent 
Concerto for piano or the romantic cantata “Von deutscher Seele,” which had its first 
American performance by the Friends of Music, Carnegie Hall, October 15, 1923, 
Artur Bodanzky conducting.—Ed. 
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time forth his reputation as an artist grows steadily greater. 
Honors and ever more ready recognition are bestowed upon him 
and amply repay him for years of patient perseverance and for 
the attacks of mental depression which darkened this period of 
fruitful artistic endeavor. 

Pfitzner is no “up-to-date” composer. He indulges in no 
coquetry with the fashion of the day. He makes no attempt to 
come to an understanding with the intellectual and spiritual 
tendencies of his era. To be sure, his art is modern; but in the 
externals only of its musical fabric, in the utilization of the latest 
technical developments, in the modern investiture of his musical 
individualities (i. e., his themes and motives). In no sense, how- 
ever, does this apply to the inner nature of these individualities, 
neither to their soul and their inner qualities nor to the form of 
their interrelation. And in no sense does it apply to the choice 
of subjects for his music dramas, upon which the significance of 
Pfitzner as a composer rests. Accordingly, the associations by 
which Pfitzner, a romantic of the old school, may be brought into 
relation with the typical children of our day, with Richard Strauss 
and Gustav Mahler, are purely external: the now and then strongly 
emphasized respect for dissonance or even for cacophony, as well 
as the inclination to dynamic exaggeration and to an overloaded 
orchestral color scheme. Strauss, the full-blooded modernist, 
lives vibrant in the immediate present with every artistic throb 
of his heart. In his music he reflects faithfully all the primary 
and secondary intellectual and spiritual movements of his day: 
the hypererotic characters of Don Juan and Salome, man’s ex- 
ternal courage and valor in Ein Heldenleben, woman’s inner heroism 
in Die Frau ohne Schatten, Zarathustra and Elektra, Macbeth and 
Ariadne, Don Quixote and the Rosenkavalier, and finally the 
social import of lyrics like Der Arbeitsmann and Der Steinklopfer. 
The past itself is viewed by Strauss through the glasses of the 
present: for example, the Eulenspiegel theme. This artist and 
genius, so thoroughly a master of all the purely musical or technical 
aspects of his art, is at the same time armed with all the intellectual 
equipment requisite for his particular purposes. The wit and 
esprit, so characteristic of Strauss, the man, sparkle and flash in 
the piquant rhythms and harmonies of his music in general and 
in all the details of his art methods in particular. Gustav 
Mahler’s art is, in form and content, the natural product of our 
times so rich in contradictions, contradictions which are at the 
same time marks of Mahler’s own personal and artistic individu- 
ality. They are manifested in the difference between naive 
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faith and the illumination of knowledge, between the modest 
contentment of the simple understanding of the man of the people 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the torturing skepticism, the 
unconquerable thirst for knowledge of the modern man of culture, 
the Faustian seeker after God. The contrasts which govern the 
general conceptions of Mahler’s art in its broader aspects, naturally 
determine individual traits also; as, for example, the apparently 
great qualitative differences in his musical expression, or the 
occasionally somewhat watery or angular lines of his themes and 
motives. As opposed to these two great modern masters, Pfitz- 
ner’s art is not of ourtime. It deals not with reality, not with the 
present moment, but with that which is timeless, typical and 
constant. It takes no part in the brutal struggling and striving 
of the great world, and does not become intoxicated with latter- 
day perversity and superheated sensuality. Against the calcu- 
lating materialism of the day Pfitzner sets his ideal world of 
ideal dreams. To the modern lust for enjoyment and shallow- 
ness of soul he opposes a somewhat austere, brooding, uncom- 
municative nature, an artistic personality which we would hardly 
call easily accessible, but which, to the initiated, reveals heights 
and depths rarely viewed. 

Even in his youth he displays—of course, in a milder form— 
the characteristics which mark his riper manhood. In 1889-1890 
he writes incidental music for Ibsen’s magnificent Feast at Solhaug, 
and for the underlying sense of pain and the spirit of despondency 
which pervade this drama he finds a characteristic, individual 
and fascinating expression. The thoroughly characteristic and 
significant mode of melodic and harmonic utterance and the highly 
successful interpretation of the scenic developments proclaim a 
master in the making. This early work, still strongly influenced 
by Wagner, is followed immediately by a music drama which dis- 
plays its composer’s powers and weaknesses in the clearest light, 
and leaves no room for doubt as to his genius: Der arme Heinrich. 
The work of a young man of twenty-four and a masterpiece! 
James Grun, the author of the libretto, had been a fellow-student 
with Pfitzner at the conservatory. The story of the knight, broken 
by extreme and painful infirmity, who finds salvation through the 
voluntary sacrifice in death of an innocent maid, is taken from 
Hartmann von der Aue’s epic of the same name. In its purport 
it is related to Wagner’s dramas of redemption, and between 
Grun’s work and those of Wagner there are points in common in 
language, content, and in the characters of the persons of the 
drama: Dietrich’s relation of his journey to the monastery at 
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Salerno and Tannhiuser’s story of his pilgrimage to Rome, Hilda 
and Senta or Elisabeth, ete. Like the book, the music too is 
founded, particularly in pathetic scenes, upon Wagner in its melody, 
harmony and orchestration; but not entirely, for at times, as we 
have said, it rises, thoroughly individual and original, to impressive 
heights and unmistakable significance. The early maturity of 
Pfitzner’s art is evinced, above all, in the masterly handling of 
moods—of sadness, gloom or pain, and in the inexhaustible under- 
play of colors which he manages to infuse into his otherwise gray 
color scheme; which latter, we remark in passing, seems to us to 
be at times too pronounced and to cast a shadow over the most 
important portions of the work, admitting few rays of brightness 
through the window of the soul. The very beginning of the 
prelude, with its strange, altered harmonies, weirdly intoned by 
four muted solo violas, gradually reinforced by the horn, bassoon 
and bass clarinet, is a gripping expression of “‘mad pain and fever- 
ish, evil dreaming.” In like manner we are moved by Dietrich’s 


Sehr langsam 
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recital, particularly by his portrayal of the crossing of the Alps, 
by the characterization of the gloomy mountain giants in massive 
and oppressive bass harmonies, by the picture of the gray, shuddery 
yet solemn monastery atmosphere of Salerno, and many another 
such scene, for the coloring of which Pfitzner’s palette yields an 
unforeseen richness of hue. In fact, sadness, gloom, threatening 
evil, are the strongest stimulants of Pfitzner’s fancy, and in the 
musical expression of these moods he has brought forth his most 
original passages. Although this subject, drawn from medieval 
legend, is essentially foreign to the spirit of modern times, and 
although the fervent, ecstatic emotions of these persons who 
shrink from reality are so out of keeping with the eager, avid 
aspirations of our materialistic age, they were in a marked degree 
adapted to treatment by the contemplative, brooding, intro- 
spective, and at bottom pessimistic genius of Pfitzner, for they 
struck many sympathetic chords within his breast. 

After this agonizing, soul-stirring drama with its under- 
current of inexorable Christian asceticism, the young composer 
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felt himself drawn toward brighter, sunnier regions. After treat- 
ing this stern medieval legend with its dearth of light and air he 
turned to heathenish nature myths and to the world of magic 
and enchantment. Once again it is a book by his friend, James 
Grun, that stimulates him to composition. A highly imaginative 
story with darkly symbolic tendencies, entirely free in its invention, 
delicate as the perfume of roses, the offspring of the very spirit 
of music, provides the background for all manner of fantastic 
scenes and scenery, rich in romantic moods and atmosphere, in 
which Pfitzner’s inspiration could and did find the intoxication 
which thrilled it into expression. But whereas in Der arme Hein- 
rich the drama showed us actual men and women—albeit over 
life-sized, like Wagner’s heroes—by whose fate our sympathies 
were aroused (an indispensable condition of dramatic effect), the 
unreal personages from the airy realms in The Rose from the Garden 
of Love failed to awaken any fellow-feeling in the spectators, and 
for this reason the dramaturgic handling of the culmination of 
the plot remained absolutely ineffective. But let us not pass 
judgment here on the libretto. Its beautiful verses, even though 
the author is entirely under the spell of Wagner’s pathos, are 
worthy of recognition, and to its nature-pictures and love-scenes, 
permeated with the perfume of poetry, we owe some of Pfitzner’s 
greatest music, above all the beautiful Flower Miracle in the 
prelude, the wonderful, genuinely romantic sylvan and love 
music in the first act, and the uncanny scene with its sound of 
dripping water in the second. In wisely providing for colorful 
stage-settings and enlivening them with all the appropriate super- 
natural forest and mountain folk, the poet had an eye to the 
particular gifts of his composer, and enabled Pfitzner to revel 
to his heart’s content in lyric effusion, and, on the other hand, 
to display in a new light his faculty, grown much stronger since 
his earlier opera, of drawing forth from his orchestra original 
and surprising effects for the illustration of the successive dramatic 
situations. 

Hitherto Pfitzner had travelled the ways of art in compan- 
ionship with his friend, Grun. Similar ideals, common aims, the 
desire to forsake the beaten paths and to enter upon less trodden 
ways of their own had brought them nearer to each other. The 
longing to move in higher, purer regions above the fog- and smoke- 
laden atmosphere of earth had united them in bonds of artistic 
sympathy. Pfitzner would undoubtedly have continued in this 
fellowship and would have been loth to dispense with his friend’s 
faithful aid and service. When well-meaning acquaintances 
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encouraged him to write a libretto of his own, he repeatedly replied 
that he felt within him no urge to adopt the poet’s calling. But 
deep inner experience and suffering compelled him at last to take 
up the pen and to write the tragedy of his own existence, the 
tragedy of the artist’s life—Palestrina. The great master of the 
sixteenth century, who with his marvellous mass—inspired by 
angels, the legend tells us—rescued the music of the church from 
disgrace and decay, became for Pfitzner the symbolic representa- 
tive of the artist’s calling. Into this portrayal of Palestrina 
Pfitzner projected the objective realization, not merely of his 
own artistic nature, but of the ideal type of the artist in general. 
The story of the opera is simple. After the death of Lucretia, 
the wife whom he loved dearly, Palestrina finds his creative power 
gone from him. Lucretia’s presence had been a source of fervent 
inspiration for him, had brought to light, as if by magic, the 
treasures of his inmost soul. Now all is dreary and barren within, 
When his friend, Cardinal Borromeo, a man of taste and artistic 
refinement, calls upon him to compose a mass for the salvation and 
rehabilitation of church music, he declines. His opposition yields 
neither to proffered honors and the prospect of fame in the im- 
mediate and distant future, nor to the Cardinal’s threats. Pa- 
lestrina’s genius remains mute. The artist’s incorruptible con- 
science—for every great artist’s feelings have a deep ethical 
foundation—rebuffs every attempt to violate its artistic liberty. 
But in the stillness of the night the genius he had regarded as 
dead awakens to new life. The glimmering spark of inspiration 
grows to flaming brightness. The man in Palestrina becomes 
helpless and without volition. The artist finds himself under 
the sway of a strange, unknown power. And then, beyond 
comprehension to the composer himself, the longed-for, health- 
bringing work is finished. Honors are heaped upon Palestrina 
(Act 3). The Pope himself visits him; the populace hails him as 
the savior of musical art. But what signify vain honors to Pale- 
strina? The work itself and its absolute, complete attainment of its 
end are sources of a nobler satisfaction. Conscious of his human 
frailty, he feels that he has been the instrument of a higher power, 
a vessel of God; that his musical faculties have been used by God 
Himself to convey the divine message. And the experience of 
that night of visions, which has stirred the very depth of his soul, 
has also brought him to a clear realization of the destiny of the 
artist, the categorical imperative of art. He must drain the 
artist’s cup of sorrow to the dregs, must go the way marked out by 
Fate up to the very end, heedless of his own weal or woe, living for 
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the higher purpose alone, for the fulfilment of the mission entrusted 
to him. The consciousness of this higher purpose sets apart and 
distinguishes clearly the artist, the idealistic altruist, living wholly 
for the fulfilment of his mission, from the non-artist, the material- 
istic egoist, intent merely upon the satisfaction of his lower needs 
and desires. And for this reason the artist’s life and suffering 
differ from those of other men. For this reason he must realize 
one truth over and over again: “How strange, how unknown 
is man to man! In the heart of the universe is solitude.” From 
without the waves of popular rejoicing, the acclamation of the 
great artist, the hero of the world of music, roll in upon his ear. 
Palestrina sits in lonely solitude in his chamber and celebrates 
the feast of holy joy in deep and earnest communion with himself. 

Between the solemn, hallowed first and the all-too-short third 
act (which has really the character of a postlude), the long drawn 
second act (the Council of Trent) is inserted like a wedge, en- 
tirely superfluous from the dramaturgic point of view, because 
it has no organic connection with the whole. It has no influence 
on the main course of the plot, and, aside from mere passing 
allusions, makes no reference to Palestrina himself; although, to 
be sure, it fits very aptly into the fundamental idea of the drama. 
In judging its artistic value we must doubtless conceive of it as 
a means of securing contrast with the acts which precede and 
follow it, a contrast at times too strongly emphasized by exagger- 
ation and glaring colors. ‘Thomas Mann’s assertion, however, 
that the relation of the second act to the first and third is to be 
interpreted as an opposition of life and art, seems to me rather 
too broad. Perhaps we come a little nearer to the real meaning 
of this dramaturgic question if we assume that Pfitzner intended 
to set forth—and this in a very ostensible and drastic manner— 
the fundamental difference between external and internal priest- 
hood, between the calling of the priest and the call to priesthood, 
between the materialistic (outward) world of the priest by pro- 
fession and the idealistic (inward) world of the artist. On the 
one hand, deeply human mildness and kindly understanding; 
on the other, pride and vanity, cool calculation and hardness of 
feeling which does not balk even at bloodshed. If we interpret 
Palestrina in this sense and consider also that every real work of 
art, particularly so lofty and stirring a work as Palestrina, must 
bear its own esthetic laws within it and cannot be judged 
by conventional rules, then the dramaturgic difficulties shrink 
considerably and the practical drawbacks (overlong passages in 
the second act) must yield to subjective artistic necessity. 
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The music for this poem which touches the most profound 
secrets of the life of a man and of an artist is the most deeply felt 
and at the same time the severest and least sensuously ingratiating 
dramatic music that Pfitzner has yet written. The subject of the 
libretto made it necessary for the composer to find his way into 
the spirit of the age of Palestrina or into that of the Netherlanders 
who preceded him. In fact, the musical atmosphere of that period 
surrounds us with the first measures of the Prelude: 


Ruhig (Andante) 
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For the art and the complicated style of the Netherlanders Pfitzner 
has always—as we may see in his chamber music—felt a decided 
predilection. It is their rich, varied but severe counterpoint 
which has given this opera its characteristic archaic flavor. Our 
modern age, the day of the composer-poet, asserts its intellectual 
share in the work chiefly in its harmonic profusion, with its pre- 
dominantly dissonant character and its lavish figuration, in the 
modern declamatory character of the vocal part, and the relegation 
of melodic ideas to the accompanying orchestra, and finally in the 
instrumentation, susceptible of infinite variety and shading, but 
at times too thick and heavy. Pfitzner has, to a certain extent, 
succeeded in combining the old and the new forms of musical 
speech in an organic synthesis, but has not always been successful 
in preserving the synthetic purity of style, so faultlessly accom- 
plished in Wagner’s Meistersinger. From time to time there 
appear, in the succession of musical ideas, themes or motives 
which, from the standpoint of musical hermeneutics, may seem 
to have a distinctive character, but which by no means fit into 
the style and color of the work as a whole. At the very outset, 
for example, there is the Palestrina theme with its remarkable 
syncopated rhythm and its Polish-Slavic cadence: 
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Such phenomena may perhaps be connected with Pfitzner’s 
overestimation of the value of the idea or inspiration of the 
moment as an object of particular reverence, sacred and inviolable. 
We might arrive at this conclusion when we observe the occurrence 
of really trivial melodic ideas in this and in other works by Pfitz- 
ner. (In his book “On the Musical Drama,” which occasioned 
protracted polemical encounters, Pfitzner sets up the inspiration 
of the moment as the primary postulate of all artistic effort, 
and assigns to all other musical factors a merely secondary sig- 
nificance. But here he forgets the example of Beethoven, who 
frequently, by careful and artful elaboration, raised comparatively 
insignificant momentary ideas to heights of truly Beethovenian 
grandeur, and who often took trivial ideas and moulded and 
remodeled them over and over again until they attained Beetho- 
venian calibre.) When we thus advert to occasional weaknesses 
we by no means detract from the importance of our composer or 
from the significance of his work. On the contrary, the excellent 
qualities, of which Palestrina displays not a few, are thus brought 
into sharper relief. The musical and at the same time dramatic 
climax of the work is found in the gripping and soul-stirring scene 
of Palestrina’s vision at the end of the first act, in which Pfitzner 
makes use of themes from Palestrina’s Marcellus Mass. The 
second act, musically considered, partakes of the nature of a 
Scherzo, and affords the composer a welcome opportunity to 
prove his qualities as a musical humorist when he portrays the 
varying characters of the worthy prelates who take part in the 
Council in lines of keenly appreciative differentiation or with 
strokes of witty musical caricature. The third act presents no 
farther occasion for a new critical evaluation. 

Palestrina is, from the technical as well as from the artistic 
point of view, Pfitzner’s ripest product, a work of fully clarified 
art, which has overcome almost completely the influence of 
Wagner, who after all still has a very deep hold upon most modern 
composers. It gains in significance when we consider that it was 
completed during the war, at a time when less tactful but so 
much more calculating composers were fabricating all manner 
of mortifying hymns of hate, works utterly unworthy of a true 
artist. It is a work which, because of its deeper meaning, its 
wholly unerotic, epic rather than dramatic action, eschewing all 
striving after purely outward effect, will never take rank as a 
common repertoire piece. In the last analysis it does not belong 
in this category. Because of its lofty ethical tendency it is en- 
titled, like Parsifal, to a special position as a solemn festival play 
among the music dramas of our day. 
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From Palestrina, more easily than from any other of Pfitzner’s 
works, the way leads to our composer’s chamber music. This 
includes a Sonata for Violoncello and Piano, opus 1, a Trio in F 
major, opus 8, a Quartet in D major, a Quintet in C major, 
opus 23 and a Sonata for Violin and Piano, opus 27. As has 
been mentioned, Pfitzner’s chamber music bears a peculiar relation 
to the time of Palestrina or of his predecessors, the Netherlanders. 
Their rugged contrapuntal style, which paid little heed to the 
rough impacts resulting from the linear progression of independent 
voices, is called to life again in Pfitzner’s chamber music. And 
with it, our composer’s tonal language, in itself stern and austere, 
assumes a still more ascetic and unrelenting character. In other 
respects, as opposed to the dramatic works, the classic influence 
predominates here, notably the later Beethoven and Brahms. 
The form is concise. The latent possibilities for development in 
the themes and motives are utilized to their fullest extent with the 
application of all the resources at the composer’s command, which 
is not always the case in the operas. Moods of sadness and 
accents of pain are favored subjects, and beside these a caustic 
humor often finds expression, all in that subdued emotional 
utterance which is a prominent trait of Pfitzner’s artistic person- 
ality. 

Pfitzner’s songs also are cast in similar well-tempered moods. 
Here, by preference, he follows in Schumann’s tracks, cultivating 
all forms of the lied, from the simplest homophonic folk-song type 
up to the most complicated melody with symphonically treated 
piano accompaniment. In the intimate setting of the lied we 
suddenly find ourselves face to face with another musical nature, 
a lovable, friendly and sympathetic personality, which, abandon- 
ing the chromatic technique, has also cast off all gloom and Welt- 
schmerz, and which in these tender, sensitive, smaller art works 
reveals to us a dreamy, romantic and withal archdiatonic soul. 
The melodic voice-part usually undertakes the musical interpre- 
tation of the poetic content of the piece, while the accompaniment 
in modest self-restraint voices the underlying emotion. In the 
later songs this relation of simple equilibrium is sometimes shifted 
in favor of the accompaniment, which assumes the form of the 
post-Wolfian lied. In such cases the voice-part often confines 
itself just to excellent musical declamation. In the songs as in the 
operas we find occasional cases of what are evidently by-products 
of Pfitzner’s inspiration; for example the trivial songs, Gretel 
and Sonst, which had better never have been written, or at any 
rate not have been published. So much the more so as just these 
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works were soon taken up by singers and speedily became popular 
with the public, whereas many other noble and deeply expressive 
songs, overshadowed by these, suffer unmerited neglect. 

Let ussum up. In Pfitzner we meet with one of the strongest 
creative personalities of our day, a personality inspired by lofty 
ethical motives, most clearly manifested in his Palestrina, a 
personality which exhibits a perfect union of the exuberant artistry 
of the inner man with a high degree of technical mastery, a person- 
ality, however, less homogeneous than many of his contemporaries, 
especially Strauss, Reger and Debussy, a personality which strikes 
us more like a triptych (the composer of music dramas, the 
chamber musician and the song writer in Pfitzner reflect three 
different individualities). This may possibly be explained by the 
fact that in each of these fields of composition a different guiding 
star pointed the way—Wagner in the music drama, Beethoven in 
chamber music, Schumann in the lied. It is a personality whose 
puzzling physiognomy at first suggests the character of a Sphinx 
—I should like to call Pfitzner the Brahms of the music drama— 
but upon closer inspection it reveals a tender, deep-feeling, albeit 
an unworldly or other-worldly soul. It is precisely this last 
trait, the unsensuous character of his musical speech, extending 
to all the factors of musical expression but particularly marked 
in the melodic and rhythmic aspects, which makes the struggle 
between Pfitzner’s inner world and the perceptive outer world 
so hard. Of course, every artist must engage in such a battle, 
but it is in so far less bitter and victory so much the more 
assured, as his art work is more intimately connected with, and 
with more urgent necessity born out of, the artistic tendencies 
and movements of his day. For this reason the conquest was easy 
for Strauss. For, on the one hand, his artistic nature was in its 
very essence modern, with a positive predisposition to the satis- 
faction of the artistic needs of his intensely sensuous age; and on the 
other hand Strauss, with the keen vision of genius, recognized and 
reckoned with the needs of his time. Then, however, he wrote 
his Frau ohne Schatten, also a warmly sensuous work, but a work 
illuminated with a spiritualized eroticism and a latent yearning 
for new, mystic, far-off regions not of this earth. Surely this 
work owes its existence to the longing for deeper inner expression 
on the part of its creator (who grows older in years but by no 
means in creative power), to the clearer vision which comes with 
life’s Autumn and which turns from the consideration of the 
physical to the contemplation of the metaphysical. And we may 
just as readily surmise that Strauss’ marvelous instinct foresaw 
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the approach of a new wave of feeling in the world at large, the 
advent of an age whose vision had been restored by the horrors 
and sufferings of war, an age which will relegate the corporeal 
and physical to its proper sphere, which will consign the excesses 
of sensuality and the ecstacies of materialism to an unwept end, 
but which will, on the other hand, fling wide the gates to all spirit- 
ual and ethical endeavor, and open the way out of the narrow 
confines of earthbound utilitarian error into the realms of light, of 
love overflowing, of all-understanding, of mystic knowledge and 
trustful faith in a better human soul. This is the age which Pfitz- 
ner and his art need. An era which did not chase phantoms within 
its reach, but strove after intangible ideals, would hail Pfitzner 
as its apostle, and would at last offer him the appreciation and the 
regard of which he is worthy, an appreciation which the master, 
penetrated by lofty ideals and by noble ethical aims and enthusi- 
asms, has long coveted for his art, and which all his friends and 
admirers wish for him from the bottom of their hearts. 


(Translated by Otis Kincaid.) 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
By CARL ENGEL 


than letters, memoirs, and biographies. Accounts of jour- 

neys—sentimental, perilous, or both—are hardly less invit- 
ing. They cheer the travel-hungry who is firmly moored, held 
back by inertia, sickness, or the heavy anchor of an empty purse. 
The lives and adventures of great men fill with incentive or conso- 
lation the deed-hungry whose existence too often is as flat as his 
pocket. 

The virtues of such books are many. Distance of space lends 
enchantment to far-off, hazardous regions, traversed in a snug 
elbow-chair, while distance of time is apt to envelop with a pleasant 
unreality some inconceivably heroic figure of the past. It re- 
quires more fortitude than is possessed by our friend the average 
mortal, in order to draw as much comfort to the heart as profit to 
the mind from the immediate propinquity of living genius. Large 
indeed is our debt to the Bothwells and Eckermanns. Super- 
human force, appropriately tinged with a dash of human weakness, 
does not so easily upset the feebler stomach, when it is taken in 
compressed form and in small doses—say in duodecimo. 

Moreover, man is not so variedly created, the distinctions 
between individuals are not always so sharp, that each reader 
may not see or think he sees, in the person and life described, some 
small trait or circumstance which, he believes, finds a parallel in 
his own character or experience. By a mark no stronger than this, 
he is led to identify himself with the hero, and insensibly slips into 
the assumption that, if he did not actually live the narrative, he 
might have done so. And that, properly speaking, is romance. 

But even to the less impressionable person, yes, to the cam- 
phorated skeptic, there is nothing—next to his own problems— 
that holds a livelier interest than do the problems of his fellow- 
man. Nor need the story of their attempted solving be spectac- 
ular, so long as it is vivid, intimate, revealing, and bears the stamp 
of truthfulness. The last, as Goethe admitted in the title he 
chose for his own biography, is a quality which must at times give 
way to fiction, especially when hero and narrator are one. Mem- 
ory is insecure, candor has its limitations. Yet among all books 
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G tan as you may, there is no better reading to be found 
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the crown belongs to those of autobiography. And the thoughtful 
reader will not quarrel with the particular degree of reticence or 
courage that sets them apart as “journals,” or “confessions,”’ or 
plain indiscretions. All sins shall be forgiven him who writes his 
life, except the crime of dulness. It is not essential that the writer 
strutted the center of the stage; suffice it that, observant spectator, 
he happened to be in the auditorium at some capital scene in the 
drama or comedy of life. The perfect autobiographer should be 
rather naive, of not too staid a disposition, fairly sure of his own 
importance, susceptible to the charms of gossip, and trustful like 
a child. 

Perhaps that is the reason why some of the most entertaining 
autobiographies were written by musicians. 


* * 
* 


The history of music after my own taste should be entirely 
composed of contemporary judgments, extracts from letters and 
autobiographies of musicians and persons of musical taste. 
Shrewdly selected, these extracts should cover each successive 
“period” or “movement.” To be sure, it would be largely a his- 
tory of opinions, and of violently clashing ones. But that should 
make it all the merrier and more instructive. Music is never so 
exciting as when it freshly reaches our ear. And since the human 
ear is constantly changing, nothing can give a better or more sug- 
gestive picture of what music meant at any stage of its develop- 
ment, than do contemporary opinions, right or wrong. 

There is abundant material for such a history, and no fear 
that it will cease to grow as time goes on. Most musicians, for- 
tunately, are willing to talk or write about themselves and their 
colleagues. By a happy juxtaposition of the proper selections 
some rather telling effects could be obtained. The dramatic and 
comic will alternate. Thus we shall come upon Beethoven’s com- 
plaint that the music of Spohr was too rich in “dissonance,” 
followed by Spohr’s remark that Beethoven was “wanting in a 
sense of the beautiful.” Wagner’s estimate of young Saint-Saéns 
should be accompanied by some of the aged Saint-Saéns’ pro- 
nouncements on Wagner. Then there would be the glowing mu- 
tual endorsements by members of our various cénacles. And so on, 
in close procession—until even Mr. Walter Damrosch’s recent 
reminiscences of Tschaikowsky, for example, might be supple- 
mented by Tschaikowsky’s comment on Mr. Damrosch, from the 
diary kept during his visit in America. Here is the plan for a 
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monumental work which should prove edifying to students of 
other things besides music. 
* * 
* 


A generation of notable musicians is nearing anecdotage. 
Many already have unburdened themselves, in the last five or 
ten years, and have rendered valuable service to their necrologists. 
Perhaps some of them wisely realized that chances are their mem- 
oirs will be picked from a dusty shelf when there exists no longer 
a desire to hear their cobwebbed music. Theirs is not the quaint 
phrase of Grétry, Dittersdorf, or Gyrowetz, but their experiences, 
even their reflections, do not greatly differ from what the musi- 
cian’s lot, with its aspirations and deceptions, or the musician’s 
views, with that congenital squint, seem to have been ever since 
record was kept of them. To few people, in or out of music, is it 
given to write so well and entertainingly as does Mr. Damrosch. 

His reminiscences, first published serially and now gathered 
in book form (Charles Scribner’s Sons), contain more than their 
title, ““My Musical Life,” implies. It is a chapter in America’s 
musical and social development of the last fifty years. Had not 
the Englishman, William Gardiner, a century or so ago, for his 
recollections hit upon the pleasant title ““Music and Friends,” that 
would have been the proper name for Mr. Damrosch’s book. He 
has well deserved of music, and deserves his many friends. Mr. 
Damrosch describes with pardonable satisfaction what is a 
singularly bright career—not a very turbulent, perhaps, nor an 
especially momentous one, but in many ways an honorable and 
widely beneficial activity. The genial portraits that he draws of all 
the artists he has known, the easy manner in which he speaks of our 
“beau monde” and affords us little glimpses of their little ways, 
might well arouse the envy of a seasoned chronicler. This genteel 
and agreeable tone is maintained throughout, until Mr. Damrosch 
takes up the sad case of his great compeer, the justly punished 
Dr. Karl Muck. The penalty was ample without Mr. Damrosch, 
historian, having to repeat hysteric tales. That “Star Spangled 
Banner” canard was shot down by another reviewer, thoroughly 
familiar with the facts. Why stir up unsavory stories? Did not 
the tragic nervous and moral collapse of a remarkable conductor and 
brother musician merit ignoring, if it could not be excused? But 
then, this outburst of virtuous indignation and severity occurs 
rather late in the book, and not every reader may get that far; it 
comes some three hundred pages after the author, in a very neatly 
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worded dedication, has invoked “Faith, Hope and Charity.” So 
be it. 


* * 
* 


I have mentioned Adalbert Gyrowetz. He was only seven 
years younger than Mozart, and all of thirty-four years older than 
Schubert. He acted as one of the pallbearers at Beethoven’s 
funeral. He outlived Mendelssohn and Chopin—as he did his 
own music. In Paris, where once his symphonies were lauded to 
the skies and considered on a par with those of Haydn, he wit- 
nessed the stormy days of 1789. The letters of introduction he 
had brought from Vienna and Italy, addressed to the pairs du 
royaume, he was counseled to burn, lest the Jacobins should find 
them among his papers. In 1848, two years before his death, he 
was still sufficiently alive, not only to watch the revolutionists 
fight in the streets of Vienna, but to set music to a poem on the 
“Freedom of the Press.” He had a precious faculty for adapting 
himself to political changes, not shared by every musician whose 
destinies are crossed by governmental upheavals. 

In 1848, when revolution had spread to Hungary, a little boy 
of three showed the first signs of musical instinct by his perform- 
ances on a toy drum with which he indiscriminately headed the 
passing Honved troops or the Austrian regiments that fought with 
varying success for the possession of his native Veszprem. Among 
the victims of the revolution which swept the Russian empire, 
seventy years later, one of the most pathetic was the self-same 
drummer-boy who meanwhile had become the celebrated violinist 
and even more celebrated teacher of violinists, Leopold Ritter 
von Auer. The venerable master, unlike some of his musical 
associates, would not bow to a régime which rudely upset the old 
order of things. Russia, the land of his adoption, had fostered 
and fondled him. The autocratic Czars, in recognition of his 
musicianship and faithfulness, had raised their solo-violinist to 
the rank of hereditary nobility. In court circles he moved famil- 
iarly; starched aristocracy unbent to him. He loved St. Peters- 
burg—which he refuses to call by any name other than that which 
it bore in the days of splendid despotism. When czardom fell, 
things went against him just as much as if he had been a Dol- 
gorouki or a Demidoff. 

When the Soviet revolt broke out, Mr. Auer was in Norway. 
A return to his home became dangerous, if not impossible. Find- 
ing himself deprived of his fortune, he came to America with little 
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more than his violin, his world-wide reputation, and his store of 
memories. With his violin and reputation he set out, at the age 
of seventy-two, to start a new existence. His memories he has 
now collected in a volume entitled “My Long Life in Music” 
(Fred. A. Stokes Co.). Although he declares himself to be handi- 
capped by the loss of his papers and treasured souvenirs, the gifts 
of princes and emperors, Mr. Auer nevertheless disposes over an 
astonishing wealth of reminiscences. Could it be that the life- 
long memorizing of music helps to train a musician’s retentiveness? 

Hardly a name, prominent in the musical world of the last 
sixty years, is missing from these annals. That the kings of 
fiddle and bow should come in for a particular word, goes without 
saying. They form a magnificent dynasty, from Henri Wieni- 
awski, Joachim and Vieuxtemps down to Mr. Auer’s own dazzling 
creatures, the Toscha, Sascha, Mischa, Jascha tribe. Are some 
of the latter’s peculiarities of tone attributable to the effect made 
upon young Auer by a cruel remark of Mme. Vieuxtemps’ when 
she heard him play for her husband in Gratz? That remark, we 
are told, decided Auer to forsake “all glissandos and vibratos.”’ 
Yet the right kind of vibrato, varying in speed with the string on 
which it is used, shakes life into the catgut. Eugéne Ysaye proved 
that as well as anybody. While Dont in Vienna and Joachim in 
Hanover were Auer’s principal teachers, one wonders was it not 
during those morning hours in Wiesbaden, when he watched his 
friend Wieniawski at practice in the hotel, that he learned the 
supreme tricks of his trade? 

Gay times were those, and Mr. Auer tells of them with relish. 
The artist’s life—the successful artist’s, at least—is a favored 
life. Chance meetings, music festivals, command performances, 
barnstorming expeditions, all ended, if not in a banquet, in “a 
little supper” from which champagne was rarely missing. Some of 
Mr. Auer’s companions were fond of cards. The case of the 
worst poker-fiend known among musicians he does not cite. But 
he relates that Johann Strauss, son, nonchalantly returned to 
the Casino administration at Baden-Baden, via the fickle wheel 
of their roulette, half of the princely honorarium paid him for 
conducting their concerts. This, I suppose, might be adduced as 
an early instance of “‘profit-sharing.”” More durable, indeed, are 
the coveted little crosses that bloom in the boutonniére and the 
shining stars that deck the breast. Mr. Auer, let us hope, was 
able to bring along his—as did the Russian general who escaped 
the Bolshevik firing squad and fled with nothing saved but his 
wife’s lapdog and his orders. After all, such decorations were 
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not handed out like campaign buttons. They still have their use 
on solemn occasions, and on the most solemn are borne, pinned to 
a black velvet cushion, behind the bier. 

Mr. Auer is indefatigable in recounting anecdotes. Some are 
new and excellent, others are older and not so good. A few sound 
rather unconvincing. Mr. Auer has much to say about Russian 
composers, especially about Tschaikowsky. His story of how 
Tschaikowsky came to marry Antonia Ivanova Milukova has been 
reported by others. However, compare Mr. Auer’s account of 
the girl’s nocturnal visit to Tschaikowsky’s rooms, her threat to 
kill herself unless he married her, with his letter of July 3, 1877, 
to Mme. von Meck. If there had been any extenuating or wildly 
romantic circumstances, that letter would have told of them, 
would have embroidered them. Mr. Auer says that his version 
will not be encountered in any of Tschaikowsky’s biographies. 
The composer’s marriage, as well as his death, seems to be 
credibly and fully told in the life written by his brother Modest. 
Yet, regarding both, extravagant insinuations persistently circu- 
late. Mr. Auer’s “some weeks” which the couple lived together 
suggest an even longer time than the twenty days after which they 
separated, never to meet again. 

It is matter for regret that the experienced hand which 
assisted Mr. Auer in giving to his book literary polish, did not 
turn to records for which one need not go so far as Red Russia, in 
order to correct a few misstatements, or to clear up little un- 
certainties which have crept into the text. That anyone should 
call Willem the Conqueror Jan Mengelberg is almost lése majesté; 
it demands at least the head of a proofreader. The tenor Schnorr 
von Carolsfeld, exhausted from the strain of learning and singing 
Tristan, did not die “‘a few years after the Munich premiére” 
of the opera; Mr. Auer’s whole story loses point unless the reader 
is told that the date of the premiére was June 10, 1865, and that 
Schnorr died six weeks later, on July 21. Mr. Auer is not sure 
whether “it was in November of 1863 or 64” that he appeared as 
soloist with the Gewandhaus orchestra in Leipzig. Was it not 
November 26, 1863? Mr. Auer places the music festival at 
Diisseldorf, in 1866, a few weeks before the outbreak of the Austro- 
Prussian war. As a matter of fact, the call to arms had already 
been sounded, with the result that the male ranks of the festival 
chorus were seriously depleted. Jenny Lind, on that occasion, 
sang in the “Messiah,” not in the “Creation,” in which she had 
participated eleven years before. Mr. Auer skips a whole genera- 
tion when he marries the ex-Kaiser’s only daughter to “the only 
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son of the blind monarch” who once sat upon the throne of Han- 
over. Be it whispered here, in fair warning, that a thoroughly 
profitable reading of Mr. Auer’s memoirs can be had only by one 
who keeps the Almanach de Gotha within easy reach for con- 
stant reference and elucidation. Richard Wagner repeatedly 
dwelled in marble halls. But was it not in a moderately luxurious 
villa rather than “in the Castle” at Biebrich on the Rhein that he 
composed parts of “Die Meistersinger’? It was not “Levi, with 
his marvelous orchestra, who conducted the first performance of the 
‘Ring’ at Bayreuth in 1879”; Hans Richter earned that distinc- 
tion in 1876. These and similar minor errors—may the pedant 
be forgiven!—should disappear in future editions, of which the 
book, doubtiess, will have many. 


* * 
ak 


If Mr. Auer’s reminiscences properly stress the pleasures 
of the table, the bouquet of select vintages, the brilliant colors of 
“cordons” and “cravats,” this is still more the case with Mr. 
Xaver Scharwenka’s autobiography, “Kliinge aus meinem Leben” 
(Koehler, Leipzig). Here, too, we behold the mighty of this earth 
benignly smiling upon the simple harper, lending a willing ear 
to his lay, bidding him drink from a golden goblet, and sending 
him on his way with chain and medal round his neck. Mr. 
Scharwenka is only five years younger than Mr. Auer. Both 
have had a great many acquaintances in common. Scharwenka 
remembers “with particular delight” the animated evenings 
spent at the home of Auer, in St. Petersburg, in company with 
Davidoff, the ’cellist, and Anton Rubinstein. Scharwenka came 
to America long before Mr. Auer did; he has many friends in this 
country who would probably welcome it were he to carry out 
his expressed intention of crossing the Atlantic for the twenty- 
seventh time. There is an engagingly informal, human touch in 
these memoirs; also a commendable conciseness and often genuine 
humor. Mr. Scharwenka has not been spared the sufferings 
imposed upon a nation by war and defeat, sufferings doubly hard 
to bear in advanced age. Yet there is not a bitter word, no gnash- 
ing of teeth in these pages. But perhaps it is just because of the 
hardships and privations lately endured that, like Mr. Auer, he 
reverts to “the good old times” with gentle insistence. I jealously 
tried to keep count of the numerous occasions which lead Mr. 
Scharwenka to expatiate on some especially delicate viands or 
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choice liquors, but I had to give it up. One is soon transported to 
another world (or, anyway, to another hemisphere) at the fre- 
quent reference to Veltiner, Pilsener, Cognac, Pommery, Whiskey, 
Grog. Both, Mr. Auer and Mr. Scharwenka, rapturously praise 
the product of Grand-duke Constantine’s Crimean vinyards. 
(Who labours them now?) Such independent corroboration 
carries conviction. 

Mr. Scharwenka thought the Carpathian wines thin, sour. 
Boucharest, we learn, knew better beer than they brewed in 
Berlin. Queen Carmen Sylva graciously retained the composer 
for tea, at which the little sandwiches of caviar and the crystal 
decanter with noble rum seem to have made an indelible impression 
on the guest. Not enough of such hospitality, he was presented 
with the ““Cross of Commander of the Crown of Rumania’’; round 
this fancy bit of decoration, worn slightly below the Adam’s- 
apple, Miss Lucie Scharwenka has painted an excellent portrait 
of her father, a reproduction of which serves as frontispiece to 
his book. When Scharwenka played at the Smolnoj-Institute 
in Moscow, before two thousand damsels dressed uniformly in 
virginal white, his appearance on the platform was greeted not 
by coarse applause; instead, the whole snowy landscape rose, 
the two thousand young ladies, as one, silently bowed to him, 
and sat down again with the same precision and hush. The effect 
was overwhelming. After the concert, the pianist was refreshed 
with cake and tea, the latter being “‘treated”’ with rum which had 
been commandeered as “medicine” from the Institute’s dispensary. 
Tout comme chez nous. At the Grand-duke of Baden’s, after a 
festival at Karlsruhe, we assist at another regale, memorable for 
“*késtliche Speise und edelster Trank.” What gluttons these 
musicians are. The investiture with the order of Danebrog, by 
King Christian IX in Copenhagen, is not allowed to pass without 
suitable libations. For contrast, we lunch with Liszt on red beet 
salad and a glass of port. When we read that Liszt, at the Hof- 
girtnerei, broke off the private hearing of a quartet by Schar- 
wenka after the third movement, and substituted for the finale 
a cool and fragrant “Bowle” (of which unfortunately we do not 
learn whether it was strawberry, peach, or Waldmeister), we can 
but approve the wisdom of the Grand Abbé. 

These memoirs deserve to be translated into English. Amer- 
ica has an important share in them. Among those who contri- 
buted to the musical awakening of this country, Xaver Scharwenka 
will not be forgotten, even though the only remembered composi- 
tion of his should remain that fatal Polish romp, succumbed but 
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a short while ago to the revitalizing ministrations of our “jazz- 


hounds.” 
a -_ 


* 


What a pity that the great orchestrator Rimsky-Korsakoff 
did not live to hear the clever orchestrations of Mr. Bodewald 
Lampe and his like. Mr. Riesenfeld’s “‘Classical Jazz’? would 
have inspired a supplement to the treatise on instrumentation. 
The opulence of timbres and intricacy of rhythms in some of these 
daring arrangements would have enravished the composer of 
“Sheherazade.”” Rimsky-Korsakoff has contributed not im- 
materially to the more musical and “refined” instrumentation 
practised by the latter-day school of Broadway. Would he have 
sanctioned all of their ways? Only actual exhumation could set 
at rest the disconcerting rumors that since the jazzification of the 
“Chant Hindou” a corpse has revolved in its grave. 

If to lay it face up, once more, with another spin, should be 
the result of the shocking admission that there is at least one reader 
who counts Rimsky-Korsakoff’s memoirs among the dullest books 
he ever read, then let the admission stand. Mr. Carl van Vechten 
has prefaced and annotated for the publisher (Alfred A. Knopf) 
the handsome English edition of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “My Mu- 
sical Life.” The preface does not seek to hide the fact that the 
book “is artlessly, even badly, written” and that “the contents 
are often dry.’ Such frankness in an editor and commentator 
is most laudable. But it does not go far enough. There are 
long stretches in the book that are as a Russian steppe, dreary, 
unrelieved waste, cold and dismal. The task of plodding through 
it is made all the harder by the trying system of transliterating 
Russian names which the translator, Mr. Judah A. Joffe, has de- 
vised. Noone will expect any system of that kind to be consistent. 
Why Russian names should be spelled phonetically, ad usum 
Anglicorum, while the names of all other nationals are permitted 
to retain their original spelling, is not wholly explained by the 
peculiarities of the Russian alphabet. Mr. Montagu-Nathan, 
whose efforts at standardizing the spelling of Russian musical 
names by non-Russians are favorably known, is content with 
designating the great publisher and Mecenas of the “Five’’ as 
“Belaiev.” Mr. Joffe scrupulously insists on ‘“‘Byelyayeff!’’ 
This is one in a hundred names, constantly recurring, which one 
hardly recognizes. ‘‘Chaykowski’’ may be very scientific spell- 
ing; but the composer, outside the borders of his native land, 
apparently inclined to sign himself Tschaikowsky, nor did he 
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change that spelling every time he crossed a new frontier or the 
deep sea. Phonetic spelling can be an affectation, a nuisance even. 
There is a famous club in the Adirondacks where “reformed” 
spelling is the rule. To one not thinking in “phonetics,” the 
sight of the bill of fare at that club is enough to spoil the appetite. 
At any rate it had that effect on me, and I ate less. Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s turgidity, combined with Mr. Joffe’s spelling, has 
been the cause of my reading less; but still too much not to be 
satisfied that this autobiography should have been subjected to 
what was the author’s favorite pastime with the music of his 
friends—merciless revision. 

In one of Mr. van Vechten’s notes there crops up the old fable 
about the only two copies of the unrevised “Boris” score kept 
under lock and key somewhere in France. There is at least one 
more copy, also duly safeguarded, in the music collection of the 
Library of Congress in Washington, and has been there for thirteen 
years. Are Messrs. Godet and Marnold right in furiously con- 
demning everything that Rimsky-Korsakoff did to Mussorgski’s 
opera? Has he softened and emasculated everywhere? Does 
not the chorus acclaiming Boris, in the first act, come to a much 
more sustained climax in the revised version than it does in the 
original? Are there not spots where, instead of pedantically 
“smoothing” the harmony, he has added to its “bite”? Alto- 
gether, the account, as it now stands, is not properly balanced. 

What a reading of these memoirs clearly shows, is that the 
“Five” gentlemen of nationalistic tendencies formed, on the 
whole, a queer assortment of genius and dilettantism, chivalry 
and pettiness, zeal and incompetence, audaciousness and funk. 
Their friendships were based on interest more than on a deep 
accord. Each needed the other. Even the most disinterested 
among them, Balakiref, would have been miserable could he not 
have played schoolmaster to the other four. They were a carping 
lot. Mussorgski, of course, was the principal butt, indulging, as 
he did, in objectionable and untamed originality, also in bad man- 
ners, also in a reprehensible mode of life. That, anyway, must 
have been the sketch Rimsky-Korsakoff wanted to draw for 
posterity when he described his friend as possessed of “fatuous 
self-conceit and the conviction that the path he had chosen in art 
was the only true path; on the other hand, complete decline, 
alcoholism, and, as a result, an ever befogged mind.” 

Mr. van Vechten prefatorily assures the reader that, whatever 
its shortcomings, “My Musical Life is stamped with the truth. 
Stumbling, halting, perspiring Rimsky-Korsakoff put down the 
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truth as he saw it, and this truth emerges on every page.” The 
truth as he saw it;—did not possibly his vision of “truth”’ at times 


show signs of “‘revision’’? 
* o* 


* 


It would be a shame to pass without a word Sir Landon 
Ronald’s “Variations on a Personal Theme” (Hodder & Stoughton, 
Ltd.). Somewhere in these memoirs the author says “I always 
loved making people laugh—I do so still.”” He does so without 
effort throughout the book, which is written in a light, conversa- 
tional tone. The “stories” are often capital, not the least good 
being those that Sir Landon calls “Stories against myself.” This 
vein of humor, together with his musical talents, the author must 
have inherited from his famous father, Henry Russell, whose 
book of reminiscences bears the significant title, “Cheer, boys, 
cheer!’ (The eminent impresario and vociculturist, Henry Rus- 
sell, is Sir Landon’s half-brother.) Knighthood has crowned the 
typical career of an exceedingly versatile musician, the regular 
man of all work, doing it all to the satisfaction of the people who 
count, nor by numbers only. It is not merely by the popularity 
of some Ronaldian songs that their composer should be judged. 
The author of the “Variations,” without undue show, suggests 
almost on every page what a likable fellow he must be, and why so 
many celebrities did, and do, like him. It soon becomes plain 
why Mr. John Drinkwater should have written a sonnet to him, 
or why the late Victor Maurel in 1904 inscribed his portrait (as 
never-to-be-forgotten “‘Iago”’) with the words “au compositeur de 
grand avenir—au chef d’orchestre de race—a l’accompagnateur 
unique. Et, par dessus tout, a l’ami le plus délicat, le plus fidéle 
et le plus sincére que je connaisse.”” This as one sample of the 
many photographs and dedications in the volume. Only with the 
greatest difficulty do I resist the temptation to quote some of Sir 
Landon’s anecdotes, especially those about his “Accompanying at 
Windsor and Balmoral,” or that of Sir Herbert Tree, preparing to 
appear as “Beethoven” in a play of that name and telling Ronald 
who arranged and directed the music for the production: “Ro- 
nald! as Beethoven dies, and the curtain falls, I want the orchestra 
to play the Ninth Symphony!” 

And now I’ve told one, after all. 


* * 
* 


Nothing within recent times has demonstrated the complex 
twists and turnings of musical criticism more clearly than have the 
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various reports, reviews, and revilements occasioned by the Salz- 
burg Festival of chamber music. To read these accounts in 
German, French, British, Italian and American journals of every 
hue and creed, is a most disturbing occupation. Perhaps the 
“New York Times” was right in editorially referring to musical 
criticism as a dismal science. Fortunately for that excellent 
paper, its distinguished critic, Mr. Richard Aldrich, has not left 
entirely to his able overseas aide the burdens imposed by the 
forced attendance at some eighty New York concerts scheduled 
in the month. The task is inhuman. New surprises are sprung 
continually upon the unsuspecting ear. The music of to-day, of 
to-morrow, is hard on the nervous system, and will be so until the 
system gets used to it. If the critic’s trade is dismal, there are 
shining lights that do it honor and relieve its gloom. If of sim- 
ilar intensity, these lights are not all fed by the same current. 
Take, for example, the metaphysician, Paul Bekker in Frankfort; 
the historian, Henry Pruniéres in Paris; and our own rhapsodist, 
Mr. Paul Rosenfeld. A new generation of critics, and of very 
painstaking ones, is sure to keep a close watch on the behavior of 
the bad boys in music who are so rudely upsetting ancestral 
traditions. At the same time, the true innovator will find his 
champion, and need not chafe under the malevolent incompre- 
hension of the retardataires. 

The championing of progress does not exclusively belong to 
youth. In the Council of the Ancient the oldest in years and 
youngest in spirit is Mr. Philip Hale. He is also the soundest 
critic America has had. On March 5, 1924, Mr. Hale will be 
three score years and ten. The dean of music critics in this 
country, he is still its keenest discoverer of new or unusual beauty. 
When Mr. Ernest Bloch’s Psalms were played in Boston, Mr. 
Hale wrote: “There is no music like it. ‘By the Rivers of Babylon’ 
is a mighty wail. ‘When Israel went out of Egypt’ is charged 
with the spirit of fanatical exultation. Strange and overpowering 
music! To hear these songs is worth a pilgrimage.” 

We are so used to Mr. Hale’s terse and unerring judgments, 
that we accept them without sufficiently appreciating the wealth 
of learning, common sense, and art from which they spring. What 
it would take the rest of us to say laboriously and incompletely 
in several pages, he often crystallizes aptly in one sentence. His 
culture is wide. He has forgotten—if he does forget—more books 
and music than most people ever read and hear. That his 
encyclopedal knowledge coraprises all the delightful things which 
ordinary wisdom rates as not worth knowing, is the real secret of 
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his charm. Seldom partisan, he is never unjust. He can be 
caustic, which is healthy. More often he is gently humorous. 
Never is he flippant. If in a Boston paper he conducts a witty 
and informative department which runs the vertical length of the 
page, it is because the space that properly belongs to him, below 
the horizontal double-rule, does not exist in American journals. 
Mr. Hale is of the brilliant family of old-world feuilletonistes and 
chroniqueurs, the Scholls, Claréties, and Wolffs. It is regrettable 
that, so far, Mr. Hale’s fugitive articles and essays have not been 
collected in book form. Other critics are known to be more intent 
upon the preservation of their less important products. A lasting 
monument, however, Mr. Hale has set himself in the program 
books of the Boston Symphony orchestra. They have become 
a model. Also, they remain unrivalled. As a critic, as an 
educator of public taste in music, Mr. Hale has exercised a sway 
which is not merely local, but national in scope. Did the facetious 
Mr. de Pachmann have him in mind when he included Boston 
among the only three cities (Berlin and Rome were the other two) 
which, in his opinion, may boast of holding within their walls a 
musical critic? Surely, neither in Europe nor in America the bird 
issorare. But here, at least, Mr. Hale flies as one apart and in ad- 
vance. May the eaglet of seventy soar on for many a year to come. 


* * 
* 


Stirred, as I am, into critical fervor only by the mysterious 
might of equinox and solstice (and then I am apt to skip St. 
John’s), it is not for me to dispute with those in whom the sap 
rises more often, and rises considerably. Yet I am tempted to 
feel with Mr. Aldrich, who, not long ago, expressed a desire to 
know whether, for instance, all the five orchestra pieces of Mr. 
Arnold Schénberg (op. 16) are of equal excellence, and if so, why 
so; and if not so, which is, or are, the better, which the less good. 
That seems but a legitimate demand, which might be repeated 
in the case of the three times seven songs that make up the same 
composer’s “‘Pierrot Lunaire,” the musical sensation of a previous 
New York season. 

Now, it is really quite difficult for most people of fairly open 
mind to judge music like that of the Pierrot songs beyond the 
instinctive reaction it makes upon a musically sensitive nature, and 
the impressions received and confirmed in frequent hearing. What 
is essentially critical in that attitude can not be put into words 
which will make an article for next morning’s paper or the review 
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of next month. The musician adjusts himself to a new experience 
gradually. He is preoccupied with sounds and the way they are 
produced. Most critics are preoccupied with finding words and 
similes in order to convey some meaning to people to whom mu- 
sical sounds, per se, mean nothing, except possibly a pleasant 
titillation of the senses or a gruesome nightmare. The nearest 
approach to a critique of Mr. Schénberg’s Pierrot which I have 
seen was a pocket score of the work that contained, in different 
places, such pencilled annotations as “splendid, fizzle, stupid, 
excellent, fine scoring, rich, beautiful, rotten, childish.”” Here 
was at least an attempt at the discrimination Mr. Aldrich asks for. 
From there to a justification of these terms is still a long way, but 
perhaps at the end it is more rewarding to pursue it than to read 
Mr. Robert Godet’s prose poem written after hearing Pierrot, in 
which disquieting allusions are almost as many as were the calem- 
p> ad in the delicious reviews of the immortal “Ouvreuse du Cirque 
d’Eté.” 

However, it remained for Mr. Paul Rosenfeld to make known 
the whole ghastly truth when he confided to us, after listening to 
Pierrot, that Schénberg’s music “is the thing without arms, with- 
out legs, without organs of communication, without a phallus.” 

This is so terrible, so complete, that a first impulse is to check 
up what anatomical parts are left to this hapless malformation. 
Surely not enough to make life worth living. While less startling, 
is the opinion of Signor Pizzetti more correct, when he says that 
Schinberg is nothing but “‘un piccolo borghese tedesco di mediocre 
spirito romantico’’? 

Mr. Rosenfeld’s imagery is at times a bit alarming, but that 
is a virtue carried to excess rather than a vice that needs curbing. 
His outlook is fresh, his instinct sharp, his command of language 
borders on virtuosity. His second collection of criticisms, entitled 
“Musical Chronicle” (Harcourt, Brace & Howe), is a worthy 
companion volume to his “Musical Portraits.” Here again is 
Mr. Rosenfeld’s breezy and colorful stroke, lit up by lightning 
flashes that throw into sudden view whole distances of musically 
ruptured and crippled. A brisk and cleansing draught blows 
through these pages. If for that reason, perhaps, they may occa- 
sionally seem a little windy, they nevertheless have the inestimable 
merit of lashing up the leaden surface of stagnant beliefs. 


* * 
* 


All beliefs, hardened into superstitions, are difficult to blast. 
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The Mozart legend is securely closeted within the chambers 
of a myriad hearts. Here it rests unassailable, and in each of 
these tabernacles worship is offered to an idol, smiling under the 
halo of unquestioned sanctity. How could it be otherwise? Did 
ever man breathe greater purity, heavenly grace and solace divine 
into immortal sound? Yet, he stood “at the very junction-lines 
of the visible and invisible.” Strains of unearthly loftiness 
mingled with “‘such a Bacchic reel and rout and revelry of beauty 
as leaves one staggered and giddy.” There dwelt in his body a 
double-soul, saint and satyr, indissolubly made one. 

The biographers of Mozart, until the beginning of this cen- 
tury, have blindly followed Otto Jahn in overdrawing the halo and 
covering up the hornlets. As if the latter could disfigure what can 
never be anything else but the fairest face in music. Even the 
lines of anguish, the betraying droop of heavy lids, can not dim 
the ray of smiling loveliness. Still, on the smile alone were fastened 
the eyes of all those who have worked upon the legend. 

In one of her essays, Alice Meynell says that “rather affected 
objection” is taken every now and thén to the publication of certain 
facts in the lives of poets, although these are all, in the strictest 
sense, biography. The same objections, for the same reasons, 
were levelled against Arthur Schurig’s life of Mozart, when it first 
appeared in 1913. Here was insurrection, open defiance of Jahn 
and the Jahnites. What the last twenty years of research had 
produced, especially through St. Foix and Wyzewa, was utilized 
in ravelling out the web of myths and figments. 

Ten years after its first appearance, Schurig’s book (2 vols., 
Insel Verlag, Leipzig) has been recast in definitive shape. ‘“Mo- 
zart’s life is to be told as it was, without adornment, freed of all 
legend.” The chief source are the letters, those of the master him- 
self and those of his prolix father. Then the copious accumulation 
of verified data. “In portraying the life of an artist, it should 
always be remembered that creative persons lead a strange double 
life... . Wolfgang Amadeus was one of the loneliest mortals that 
walked this earth. To him his music meant everything.” 

Hewn from the block of irrefutable documents; mosaic, assem- 
bled from a thousand authenticated details; unflatteringly limned 
like Holbein’s sketches of British lords and ladies; swift and vera- 
cious as a motion picture—can biography be more? Add to it 
the art of an accomplished writer, good print (an improvement in 
format over the first edition), well chosen illustrations: you have 
a book to treasure. In some of the letters penned by the young 
satyr, never before reprinted without expurgation, we catch an 
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unexpected sight of the cherub’s troubled twin. Mozart, com- 
poser of the Jupiter symphony, the familiar of stable boys. Bare 
of all romantic tinsel, the naked truth only increases the stature 
of this superchild, until we know not what to marvel at more, 
the god-like Spirit or the human heart torn by passion and woe. 
Let Francis Thompson, better qualified, now have the final 
word: “The difference between the true poet in his poetry and in 
his letters or personal intercourse, is just the difference between 
two states of the one man; between the metal live from the forge 
and the metal chill. But, chill or glowing, the metal is equally 
itself. If difference there be, it is the metal in glow that is the truer 
to itself. For, cold, it may be overlaid with dirt, obscured with 
dust; but afire, all these are scorched away.” 














